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UR civilization is so permeated with 
the spirit of mercantilism, that every 
phase almost of our character is influenced 
by the financial status of the times. At no 
period during the past two years has the 
outlook been so substantially hopeful as at 
the present. Many of the more extensive 
manufacturers of the country have increased 
wages. Wheat in Kansas City, during the 
past month, sold for an advance of thirty 
cents per bushel over the current price of 
a few weeks earlier. Railroads show 
increased earnings, and the business outlook 
from every quarter is brighter. 


PROGRESS OF CIVIC REFORM. 


The spirit of common sense, if we may 
so term it, still continues to edge its way 
into the civic life of the nation. Mr. 
Lyman J. Gage declined a re-election as 
president of the Civic Federation of 
Chicago. The demands upon his time are 
always exacting. He does not withdraw 
from the active work of the Federation, 
however, as he accepted the office of treas- 
urer. Mr. William T. Baker has been 
chosen president. The work of this organ- 
ization has been critically watched, and 
although so much has been accomplished, 
its work is but begun. The common sense 
of the people must be so aroused that it 
will move the masses to act together as a 
unit for good government. The Standard 


calls attention to hopeful results: 


OUR DAY—ALTRUISTIC REVIEW 


JUNE, 1895. 


THE ALTRUIST’S OUTLOOK. 
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“The Commissioner of Public Works in 
Chicago has done an unprecedented thing 
in appointing four or five ministers on the 


force of street and alley inspectors. No 
wonder the ward politician and political 
hanger-on are dumfounded. Preachers in 
office, and the “heelers” left out! There's 
nothing left in politics, sure enough, from 
their point of view. But the decent peo- 
ple will find much of encouragement in 
these and other acts of the reform admin- 
istration. The Mayor and his cabinet are 
going slow, but appearances indicate a sure 
progress in the line of reformation. We 
shall mistake him if Chief Badenoch does 
not close the gambling-houses, the “bucket” 
shops, and the concert saloons and like low 
and criminal resorts, and keep them closed. 
Already every branch of the city adminis- 
tration feels the impulse of the new busi- 
ness spirit, and the loafer realizes that his 
day is over.” 

New York finds Tammany an octopus 
most difficult to deal with indeed. Every- 
thing was hoped of Mayor Strong, and it 
was thought the forcible expression of 
public opinion evinced last November would 
be irresistible, but the enthusiasm of the 
people soon cools or it is absorbed by the 
routine of their daily avocations; but the 
enthusiasm of the ward politician never 
cools or grows weary. He makes politics 
a profession, and knows well enough that 
“spoils” is the reward for party service. 
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PRESIDENT LOW AS A BENEFACTOR. 


President Seth Low, of Columbia College, 
has made a gift of one million dollars to 
that institution. When we stop to think 
that this sum doubtless represents half or 
more than half of his fortune, we can gain 
some idea of how such a gift compares with 
those made by other millionaires, who give 
usually but a small fraction of their entire 
wealth. President Low has ever been 
keen and energetic in any possible work for 
the improvement of his fellows. His is a 
striking example of the spirit of philan- 
thropy which is constantly gaining ground 
in the hearts of men. We are but the 
trustees of fortunes which God intends 
shall be used for the betterment of the 
world. Putting money to any other use 
brings utter failure in life. 


PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM. 


A German paper has published some 
interesting figures made up from the most 
reliable scientific sources. The population 
of the earth is estimated to be one and one 
half There are two 
hundred million Protestant Christians, one 
hundred and ninety-five million six hun- 
dred thousand Roman Catholics and one 
hundred and five million Greek Catholics, 
making a total of five hundred millions. 

There are, it is estimated, eight million 
Jews, one hundred and eighty million 
Mohammedansandeight hundred and twelve 
million heathens; making altogether one 
thousand million non-Christian. One third 
of the world’s population, if these data are 
correct, is Christian. 

Another important fact brought out by 
the estimate is that Protestantism has out- 
stripped the Roman Catholics by more than 
four millions, while it practically shapes the 
destinies of all the leading nations—Eng- 


thousand millions. 
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land, Germany, the Netherlands and the 
United States are Protestant countries. 
These countries, with their colonial pos- 
sessions, control almost half of the inhab- 
itable parts of the earth. People who speak 
the English tongue very materially influ- 
ence almost half the globe. All things 
point to the fact that the great mission of 
evangelizing the world is to English- 
speaking folk. The sooner we realize this 
the more speedily will this mission be 
accomplished. If each person could feel 
that he had an individual part in this work, 
which he and he alone could do, it would 
greatly add to this great world movement. 


THE MIKADO’S CONCESSIONS. 


Japan has acceded to the request of 
Russia, which was concurred in by Ger- 
many and France. The Mikado is a saga- 
cious and far-seeing diplomat. Under the 
first agreement between China and Japan, 
China ceded in perpetuity to Japan that 
part of the province of Liau-Tung east of the 
Liau River. By the rearrangement Japan 
will receive an additional 100,000,000 taels, 
but will restore to China Port Arthur and 
the western part of the ceded territory. 

The extreme eastern part of Liau-Tung 
will be incorporated with Corea. Doubt- 
less the military spirit of Japan will groan 
at these concessions, and yet while Japan 
could for a long while contend even against 
Russia, there would arise new complications 
which might result greatly to the disad- 
vantage of Japan. 


EX-PRESIDENT SEELYE. 


Ex-President Seelye, of Amherst, died 
May 12th. Eminent in philosophy, letters, 
politics and all that goes to make up schol- 


arship, he never for a moment loosed his 


hold on the practical affairs of _ life. 
Amherst never had a more successful 
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period than that of his administration. 
He was a Mugwump without fantastic 
dreams, and so popular among those who 
knew him that he was elected to Congress. 
‘‘As a teacher he was earnest and profound 
always, but his crowning perfection was 
the fine quality which all teachers seek for 
and so few find, of developing in his pupils 
powers and graces unknown before even to 
themselves. He taught them how to die as 
well as how to live, and to the last hour 
was still a serene and unvanquished hero.” 


THE COST OF CONVERTS IN CITY CHURCHES, 


Some figures which will make us think, 
and which probably will result in a better 
order of things among the churches, 
were recently submitted by Fred’k L. Chap- 
man, of the Ram’s Horn, to a number of 
distinguished men whom he entertained at 
dinner: 


FORTY CHICAGO CHURCHES. A YEAR’S RECORD. 
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Foreign Miss. Societies in 
the United States............ 








Among other things, in introducing the 
subject, Mr. Chapman said: 

“T found, somewhat to my surprise, that 
the cost of the conversion of each soul in 
Chicago in forty leading churches was far 


greater than it was in foreign fields. I 
therefore asked the question of myself, 
‘Considered as a business investment sim- 
ply, is the church paying dividends?’ 

“Now, the first point to be settled, and to 
be settled right, is to understand perfectly 
what the church is to be. If it is to be 
chiefly an ambulance corps or a hospital for 
the nourishing and preserving in fair state 
of health thousands of spiritual invalids, it 
is doing, in my judgment, its very best; but 
if it is to be an army of conquest, a trium- 
phant host that intends to make this world 
the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ, it 
does seem as though it would have to 
employ better means of accomplishing that 
object. 

“I believe the fault does not lie chiefly 
with the ministers, nor do I believe that 
the fault lies exactly with the church, at 
least not with its doctrines, but I for one 
think that the place for remedy is in a 
better administrative organization; in the 
employment of business methods; in the 
practice of discipline somewhat similar to 
that in force in the Salvation Army and 
other great religious agencies which have 
lately gotten under way. I think also that 
a solution may be found in employing more 
practical methods of getting down next to 
the heart of humanity.” 


A REMINDER. 


We wish to express our gratitude to 
many who have, during the past month, 
paid up their subscriptions. There are still 
others who have neglected to remit for this 
year. The article in this number on Dr. 
Parkhurst, if the magazine did not contain 
other valuable matter, would be worth the 
price of a year’s subscription. We will 
improve the magazine by putting in better 
articles, better and more pictures, if you 
will only do your part. This publication 
belongs to its subscribers, and it will be as 
they make it. 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD—A RESUME OF THE TEACHINGS OF 
PROFESSOR GEORGE D. HERRON, D.D. 


BY REV. H. PAUL DOUGLASS. 


George D. Herron was born about thirty-two years ago, ina small town in Indiana. Although 
largely dependent on his own exertions for the means of education, he was a student at Ripon 
College, Wisconsin, at an early age, and soon afterward became pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Lake City, Minnesota. From his early boyhood he was conscious of a divine call, and 
that God had intrusted him with an important message to his fellows. 

Although he felt this word as a fire in his bones, he did not give it utterance in any conspicuous 
way, outside of his small parish, until 1891, when he was invited to address the Minnesota Con- 
gregational Club at Minneapolis. For a fortnight or more he shrank from the utterance, but 
finally delivered the address entitled ‘‘The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth,” and thus ‘‘fired a 
shot heard around the world.” 

This was followed in a few months by a more extended utterance, entitled justly ‘‘The Larger 
Christ,”’ which so brought him to the attention of the thoughtful Christian public as to cause 
committees from several prominent churches in the United States to extend invitations to him to 
become pastor. Choosing the smallest of these fields, froma human standpoint, he became in 1891 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, of Burlington, Iowa. Here he spent two fruitful years, 
speaking to great congregations of rich and poor, in a manner as plain and fearless as that of some 
of the ancient prophets. He also organized and taught what proved to be the first ‘Institute of 
Christian Sociology,” which held weekly meetings and was attended by a large number of profes- 
sional men and laborers, Christians and agnostics. 

One of his parishioners, Mrs. E. D. Rand, was so impressed with the man and his message that, 
in order that he might speak from an independent platform and also have leisure to address the 
audiences to which he was summoned in all sections of the land, she founded for his occupancy 
the ‘‘Professorship of Applied Christianity,” in that most reputable of Western educational insti- 
tutions, lowa College, at Grinnell, Iowa. 

The work of the Professorship began in September, 1893. He is now just finishing his second 
year with the college. He has made a profound impression, both on the college and community. 
His stirring words have evoked some criticism, as stirring words have been accustomed to do ever 
since there were any such. 

Six members of the senior class of last year remained for added work with him this year. His 
work at the college consists of lectures once a day to the senior class in Philosophy of Christianity 
and Christian Sociology, in addition to the work with the class of graduates. 

He has delivered in these two years courses of lectures in several large cities, and is now, April 
and May, 1895, giving such lectures in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda and 
Stockton. 

The books he has published up to date are, ‘The Larger Christ,’ ‘The’ Call of the Cross,” ‘‘A 
Plea for the Gospel,’’ ‘‘The New Redemption,” “The Christian Society,” and ‘‘The Christian 
State.” 


speech to the end of speaking. No one of 
the clerical advocates of similar views, 
either in England or America, has, so far 
as I know, equaled him in felicity and 
power of expression. His nearest analogy, 
both in style and purpose, is found in the 
pre-exilic Hebrew prophets, though in 
range and variety he far exceeds any one of 


leper article is an attempt to interpret, 
rather than defend, one who has been, 
in alarge measure, popularly misunderstood. 
Assuredly to no defect of Dr. Herron’s 
style is this misunderstanding justly 
chargeable ;- for not even the distinctively 
literary exponents of the social gospel, not 
even Ruskin’s earnest purity and artistic 





conscienciousness of language, certainly 
not the thunderous repetitions and collis- 
ions of Carlyle’s much capitalized and 
top-heavy, exclamation-pointed phrases 
have been more fortunate than he in suit- 
ing the word to the purpose, the mode of 


2 


them. 

For Dr. Herron has sought in all his 
utterances to stir and rouse, has expected 
more of the conscience than of the mind. 
“I approach the social problem,” he says, 
“from the standpoint of the Christian 
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apostle” (“New Redemption,” p. 11), and 
thus he has approached all problems. Even 
when, driven by the strictures of critics, he 
has deserted his peculiar vein and attempted 
(as in certain chapters of “The Christian 
Society”) to subordinate his thoroughly 
moral quality of thought to one more dis- 
tinctively intellectual, he is still success- 
fully unsuccessful in clothing the seer’s 
spirit and power in cunning words of man’s 
wisdom. His genius will assert itself, and 
by it it is fair to judge him—as a herald, 
not a reasoner. 

The prophetic role does involve one in 
difficulties in the use of words. I do not 
deny that Dr. Herron has found them. 
Our Lord himself was widely misunder- 
stood for his use of such current religious 
phrases as “Kingdom of God,” “Son of 
Man,” “End of the Age.” They were ex- 
pressions of the purest Jewish spirit and 
faith. As fulfilment of the law and the 
prophets, Christ had a right to the use of 
their language; but that his understanding 
of it should differ from theirs was inev- 
itable. The prophet is ever under the obli- 
gation of conquering the linguistic wealth 
of the old dispensation for the new truth. 
Dr. Herron has been frank in acknowledg- 
ing his peculiar use of common theological 
phraseology. ‘But in order to be honest 
with you to whom I speak, I am obliged to 
say that I do not mean by this expression 
what most of you would think me to mean, 
or would yourselves mean, if I did not ex- 
plain myself.” (Lincoln address.) Yet the 
old language of Canaan is too good to lose, 
is the heritage of the line of promise, must 
therefore be used and misunderstood till 
illustration and sympathetic bearing can 
redeem it to intellegibility. 

But beyond this, for a good share of his 
teaching Dr. Herron has had to create a 
vocabulary and breathe into it the breath 


of life. He has had to define terms and 
appropriate phraseology to technical usage. 
It has been a task of greatest magnitude, 
and that thedisciplineof making for himself 
a vocabulary has given him a vast reverence 
for language, no one can doubt who reads 
his most poetical commentary on the sig- 
nificance of the term “word” as applied to 
the Son of God. He is by no means care- 
less or ill-advised in the choice of speech. 
A less conscientious man in this respect 
would be fluent in extempore discourse 
where Dr. Herron halts. He uses language 
to convey thought, and that most cun- 
ningly, his tactful art of emphasizing by 
repetition favorite and felicitous phrases 
being akin to that of so undoubted a mas- 
ter of English as Matthew Arnold. 

I am convinced, then, both of Dr. Her- 
ron’s right to try to revitalize well-worn 
language, and that he has intelligently 
attempted to give his words a defined sig- 
nificance. His most shocking utterances 
have not been the irruptions of a reckless 
mind, but honest attempts to express in 
strong language what appeared to him 
reality. Understanding his one motive as 
a prophet to address the conscience vigor- 
ously, one must see that he has ever spoken 
consistently with his character. 

Yet he has been misunderstood; and in 
part simply because he has not been care- 
fully and fairly studied. A striking exam- 
ple of such misinterpretation is an article 
by Dr. Washington Gladden in the Congre- 
gationalist of June 7, 1894, entitled, “Shall 
We Abolish Institutions?” Certain pas- 
sages from Dr. Herron’s “Christian Society” 
furnish his text. Dr. Herror says that 
inspiration, not institutions, have ruled the 
world, and that institutions, being but the 
“scaffolding of the living social temple, 

. shall be taken down when their 


work is done.” Dr. Gladden supposes him 
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to desire to do away with all the permanent 
machinery of social life. But within the 
covers of the same small volume Dr. Her- 
ron has clearly defined his meaning. He 
has a more delicate contrast than that 
between institutions and inspirations; that 
is, that between institutions and organisms, 
living modes of associated life. When the 
machinery of life becomes an end rather 
than a distinctly subordinate means, when 
it dominates the psychical elements in 
society, when it is so thoroughly established 
or instituted as to hinder progress, then it 
is properly called by the word which 
characteristically suggests a sanction and 
permanence beyond the power of mun to 
alter—an institution. The very echo of 
the word smacks of fate. But when the 
machine is under the skilled control of the 
artisan, when organized life is a_ true 
organism, created on vital lines, expressing 
immanent, growing life, then it should be 
called by that vital word. Ruskin himself 
could not discriminate with greater nicety. 
The term “organization,” indeed, Dr. Her- 
ron uses unfortunately, sometimes for an 
evil almost synonymous with institution- 
alism, sometimes more naturally 
derivative sense. His grand distinction is, 
however, not obscured. He would abolish 
institutions and institutionalism, but holds 
that certain fundamental forms of organ- 
ized life, as family, church and state, “the 
triune modes of the Kingdom of God,” 
are to be eternal, as embodiments through 
which the living soul expresses and executes 
its character. When they cramp it, desert- 
ing their organic character to become insti- 
tutions, they are bad, must be denounced 
and revolted from. While they serve it, 
they, and whatsoever organized method the 
soul needs to carry on its inspirational life, 
are good and praiseworthy. All this Dr. 
Gladden might have found out by simply 


in a 
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reading through ‘The Christian Society,” 
might have saved his pains and the Congre- 
gationalist its space. And he and all sim- 
ilar uninformed critics are inexcusable. 
Another notable source of misjudgment 
of Dr. Herron has been—to apply Herbert 
Spencer’s phrase to his own disciples—the 
“scientific bias” of the professional sociol- 
ogists. The recent “Introduction to the 
Study of Society” of Professors Small and 
Vincent, sharply condemns “certain mysti- 
cal preachers” for their sociological preten- 
tions. “The most mischievous social 
doctrinaires among us,” it declares, “are 
not the theoretical anarchists who attack 
social order directly, but those zealous 
prophets of righteousness who teach that 
the only reason why the Kingdom of God 
cannot be established on earth to-morrow 
is that Christians will not put their knowl- 
edge of social principles into practice.” 
(p. 19.) Ican only suspect that the writers 
had Dr. Herron in mind, for elsewhere they 
invite criticism of his teaching, and, at 
least, in the lines quoted, they reproduce 
sentiments which have actually been 
expressed about him. Messrs. Small and 
Vincent belong to the school of Sociologists 
who cordially recognize the psychical 
elements and moral sanctions of social life, 
yet they manifest the inability common in 
scientists to understand truth expressed in 
any but their language. I do not assert 
that Dr. Herron has been entirely free from 
what may be called the “prophetic bias,” 
which may have foreshortened his vision, 
and dulled it to the importance of minute 
sociological investigation, but only that he 
and the sociologists are not so far apart as 
either think, and that even from ascientific 
standpoint his emphasis falls on the right 
places. In “The Christian Society” Dr. Her- 
ron assails, very vigorously, what he supposes 
to be the position of scientific sociology, 
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as really unscientific. The work of sociol- 
ogy, he affirms, “only begins with the 
observance of existing phenomena. It 
must give society a knowledge of how to 
create phenomena that shall be just. When 
it attempts to be scientific through the 
inductive study of social conditions and 
statistics, without making the moral causes 
of wrong conditions the main object of 
study and correction, it passes into that 
profound ignorance which always darkens 
the mind that has no ethical vision. 
Sociology can become a science only by 
becoming a science of redemption. By 
grounding society in right social faiths, and 
laying the ax of truth at the root of social 
falsehoods, by regenerating society with 
right social motives and leading it with 
right social visions, will sociology fulfil its 
scientific vocation, which is the education 
of society in justice.” (p. 18.) 

Now let us analyze this declaration of 
Dr. Herron’s as to what a true sociology 
must be, and at the same time compare 
with Small and Vincent’s definition of 
he divisions and scope of their science. 


First, sociology begins with the obser- 
vation and inductive study of existing 
social phenomena. This the scientists 
call Descriptive Sociology, the scientific 
apprehension of society as it is. Second, 
sociology must recognize the  differ- 
ence between and find some criteria 


for judging what is just and what wrong 
in social conditions, which is exactly what 
Statical Sociology does in discovering “the 
ideal of society as it ought to be.” Third, 
most of all, the causes of wrong social con- 
ditions must be studied, with a view to teach- 
ing society how to be redeemed from them; 
and positively, sociology must educate 
society with respect to the forces which 
foster just social conditions. This is sim- 
ply the translation of Dr. Herron’s rather 
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enigmatic phrase, ‘science of redemption,” 
and corresponds exactly to the third 
division of the scientists, that is, Dynamic 
Sociology, which treats of “the available 
resources for changing the actual into the 
ideal.” That this division of the science is 
of greatest importance, and that all else is 
simply preparatory to it, Messrs. Small and 
Vincent declare in their quotation from 
Lester Ward, “There are dead sciences as 
well as dead languages. The real object of 
science is to benefit man. A science which 
fails to do this * and 
they reaffirm it in Professor Wagner's 
words, “Social science is justified by two 
suppositions: First, that ideals may be 
formed that are in the line of advancing 
welfare ; second, that economic and other 
facts with which the welfare of man is 
concerned are capable of more or less mod- 
ification by exercise of the human will.” 
The confession of these quotation-marks 
is an increasing tendency on the part of 
the scientific sociologists to value and exalt 


is lifeless ;’ 


those very ideals and sanctions which the 


preachers of righteousness have seized 
and proclaimed as motive forces whereby 
the actual may be redeemed into the just 
society; the flood-tide of which is seen 
(from vastly different standpoints) in the 
recent works of Kidd Drummond. 
There is practical agreement both in defini- 
tion, division and emphasis between Dr. 
Herron and the dominant wing of the 
sociologists. 


and 


It is as legitimate for him to 
confine his attention to the moral forces 
which make for social progress as for scien- 
tists to specialize on Descriptive Sociology. 
And the wise sociologist, in view of the 
acknowledged aim and tendency of his 
study, will hail as a true yoke-fellow the 
man who invokes faith and incites con- 
science, even though with somewhat impa- 
tient insistence, that Christians may put in 
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practice their knowledge of social prin- 
ciples. 

[ turn now to consider positively Dr. 
Herron’s teaching. It has frequently been 
asked what new and notable and really 
great thing has he said or thought. It has 
been affirmed, too, that beyond a little 
gratuitous denunciation of the church, his 
gospel is as old as Christianity, and the 
apparent enthusiasm of novelty which it 
excites in himself somewhat laughable. I 
confess I do not so see it. Beyond the 
intrinsic difficulty of all serious theology 
or sociology, beyond the uncritical attitude 
of mind by which his teaching has been 
approached, lies, I take it, the fact that he 
has had something to say differing from 
our common thought, profound and impor- 
tant, to grasp which requires considerable 
mental diligence. Yet it is not a new 
gospel, an hitherto undiscovered thought 
which he brings this age, only a new appli- 
cation of an old one. 

I heard Dr. Herron’s opening lecture on 
the philosophy of Christianity at Iowa 
College. When it was over I told him I 
was preparing an address on his teaching, 
and asked him to tell me in a word his 
central . idea. He answered: ‘“This—to 
interpret life according to Jesus Christ.” 
Now, Jesus is old and Dr. Herron’s concep- 
tion of him eminently orthodox; but this 
is the greatness of the man, the peculiar 
new and divine power of his teaching, that 
in which, if at all, he is a genius; the 
relentless persistence with which he has 
used what he believes to be the revelation 
of Jesus Christ as the explanation and law 
of life. He has given a distinctively Chris- 
tian interpretation to historical, political, 
theological and social doctrines, which have 
jever before received it. 

Perhaps some other religious teacher of 
the day has driven his gospel to equally 
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ultimate conclusions, as related to the 
different spheres of human life. But unless 
it be Tolstoi, the Christian anarchist, I do 
not know who. This, I say, is the peculiar 
and by no means slight merit of the man 
—indeed, I suspect it is an achievement 
quite unique—that he has been absolutely 
unflinching in interpreting all life, which he 
has reached in experience and thought, by 
Christ. 

How fundamental for the understanding 
of his doctrine this fact is will be discovered 
by any one who will carefully study the 
evolution of Dr. Herron’s thought as 
revealed in his writings. His conception of 
Christ has never changed, his theology 
has immensely developed, his sociological 
ideas have been radically revolutionized. 
For example, when, in 1891, Dr. Herron 
addressed the Minnesota Congregational 
Club on “The Message of Jesus to Men of 
Wealth,” his message was little more than 
a strongly moral and intensely earnest ver- 
sion of the doctrine of Christian steward- 
ship as applied to the possession of riches. 
He would have men of wealth unselfish, 
business conducted as unto the Lord; had 
already boldly proclaimed that loss and 
suffering would follow obedience to Christ, 
but that through sacrifice the Kingdom 
would come. But that his conception of 
Christ would drive him to a new thought of 
society and to expect a radical reconstruc- 
tion of existing orders and economies, he 
had not dreamed. Yet it has done so, and 
has enforced similar development upon all 
subjects with which his mind has grappled. 
And he has been loyal to Christ, whatever 
the way in which Christ has led him. 

This, then, has been the process, the 
results of which we are to consider. We 
shall see first how Dr. Herron has inter- 
preted God by Jesus—that is to say, how he 
has attained a Christian theology; next, 
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how he interprets nature, man and history 
by Jesus, which is to consider his Christian 
philosophy ; and then, by illustration, how 
his minor theological doctrines and soci- 
ological teachings are founded on Jesus 
and acknowledge him as Lord. Finally, we 
shall notice Dr. Herron’s examination of 
the present and its conditions before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, what he sees of 
wrong or hope in them, and what he 
believes they mean for us and our duty. 


GOD INTERPRETED BY JESUS. 


Of no one is Dr. Herron’s profound 
remark truer than of himself, “that man 
will be as he thinks God is.” Dr. Herron’s 
teaching is as his conception of God. 

His first thesis is, God is Christian; that 
is, God is as Christ is. This is a confession 
of the divine sonship of our Lord more 
than creed or symbol. To take Him to 
interpret God by is to confess His funda- 
mental relation to the Father. What 
Jesus is is the definition of God for man. 
The son of man is God as man. 

Jesus is characteristically the Lamb of 
God. This is not a dogmatic assumption, 
but the real impression of His life and 
death. He is the Sacrifice. As Jesus is 
the whole revelation of God, so the cross is 
the complete revelation of Jesus. 

‘All the light of sacred story, 
Gathers ’round its head sublime.” 

Therefore, God is the Supreme Sacrificer. 
When you can think of Christ without the 
cross, then also you may think of God 
without the cross; till then, not. It is the 
symbol of both, and not accidentally, but 
essentially. It is no divine contrivance, 
but borne in the heart of God before it 
bore the body of our Lord. God is no 
‘condescending Christless infinity,” nor yet 
a duality, but a consistent and spontaneous 
character, and fully revealed in Jesus. 
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This is Dr. Herron’s burden. No man 
ever determined more definitely to know 
nothing in theology or life save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. The cross is 
absolutely central; the revelation of God 
on Calvary specific and true. God is Chris- 
tian, Christ is the Lamb of God; therefore, 
“Christian” means a “sacrificial or redemp- 
tive quality of life or action, fact or force.” 
(“The Christian Society,” p. 25.) 

It is utterly useless to try to read a page 
of Dr. Herron till this definition is mas- 
tered. It is exclusive. God is Christian 
only as he is the self-sacrificing, Redeemer 
God. Jesus is Christian only as he is true 
to his character as Slain Lamb. The 
church, the state, man, human relations, 
are Christians only as they embody this 
quality of life. Nothing is Christian which 
lacks it, and all that has it is essentially 
Christian. 

But we need to determine with greatest 
accuracy just what “sacrificial” means, 
exactly what quality of life it stands for. 
We must distinguish between swcrifice and 
love on the one hand, sacrifice and suffering 
on the other, and see how sacrifice and 
redemption differ. 

God is love; he is not sacrifice. But sac- 
rifice is the eternal method by which love 
attains its fulfilment. Love in any specific 
case, love active, is always sacrificial. 

Suffering is consequent upon wrong. 
“The suffering of the Father heart con- 
tinues till sin vanishes from the hearts of 
his children.” But sacrifice, which is the 
self-immolation of love, the pouring out of 
self without measure for the beloved, will 
not end with the extinction of sin. Such 
ever will be love’s way. 

Love, essentially sacrificial in activity, 
when it confronts sin becomes redemptive, 
and tends to take upon itself the sin to 
bear away. The one quality of life con- 
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sidered apart from the circumstance of sin 
is called sacrificial; in view of it, redemp- 
tive. God sacrificed for man in creation 
and care before the Eden mishap, lavished 
himself upon the creature, was the self- 
renouncing servant, thinking not of self, 
but of his work, that it was ‘“‘all very good.” 
Now he is also Redeemer. But sin is the 
accident; sacrifice the eternal law. We do 
not lose self less in our human loves when 
they are reciprocated than when they are 
rejected. Rejection seems to reveal the 
greatness of love’s sacrifice; but really, its 
ecnsummation and crown is the painless 
bliss of unresisted love, the merging of 
mutual life in life. 

Sacrifice, then, is something more than 
love, is entirely independent of sin, and 
does not in itself involve suffering. It is 
an active method of life, a positive expres- 
sion of love, redemptive when confronted 
by sin, but inevitably freeing itself in a 
mutual life wherein self is lost. Such was 
Christ’s sacrifice on the cross, and such is 
God’s eternal character as revealed in 
Christ. 


NATURE, HISTORY AND MAN INTERPRETED BY 
JESUS. 


The cross is natural law. The physical 
universe is Christian. It is the sacrifice of 
God to man. Matter, force or whatever 
stuff things are made of is God himself 
humbling himself to human uses. The 
universe is the working of sacrificial love, 
and became redemptive when man sinned. 
Earth which man digs, timber which he 
hews, lightning which he harnesses, are the 
incarnation of immanent deity, his self- 
subjection under the hand of man, to be 
broken, pounded, caged, even forced against 
his nature to be a servant of sin, that he 
may serve man. Creation, evolution is 
divine sacrifice. A wrong use of material 
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things is a piercing of the body of Christ. 
Selfish control of the universe is a new 
Calvary. 

The cross is the law of historic progress. 
God is in humanity as in nature. Struggle 
for existence, competition, is called the law 
of human evolution. Asa matter of fact 
it is far more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. Only when and in so far 
as this ‘law’ has not applied, has there 
been genuine progress. Evil, denial of the 
fundamental character of God, any other 
principle than sacrificing love has never 
been constructive or prosperous, has never 
been anything but destructive and damning. 
Right only has been strong, and right is 
sacrifice. The men of history who have 
lived in this faith, attained this righteous- 
ness, borne this cross, have been the true 
up-builders of humanity, saviors of the 
race. Through them, and in spite of all 
other powers and principalities, history is 
progress; and the crown of their martyr- 
dom is this, that what they have purchased 
with their blood for man has been ascribed 
to Christless economic law and selfish civ- 
ilization. Their own have received them 
not. Nevertheless, sin and revulsion are 
eternally synonymous, and righteousness 
and progress two words for one thing. God 
reigns, and sacrifice is power in history. 

We are now not far from the Kingdom 
of God as Dr. Herron conceives it. The 
doctrine of sacrifice is his creative princi- 
ple of theology. ‘The cross is actually the 
revelation of the law immanent in nature 
and history. The divine government of 
the world is no fiction. It is, spite of sin, 
the Kingdom of God. It only remains for 
man to accept sacrifice as his conscious law 
of life, for the Kingdom to have come with 
power. 

3ut the fundamental application which 
Dr. Herron gives to his doctrine of sacri- 
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fice, as applied to man, might never be 
guessed even by one who accepts all his 
theology. We must expect most striking 
psychological results from the acceptance 
of the cross. 

The ultimate fact of self-consciousness 
seems to be the testimony of myself to 
myself that Tam I. But the cross means 
that true life is a merging of individual 
interests into a common good, the associ- 
ation of men in mutual service. Suppose a 
man take the cross, lose his soul, genuinely 
cease to care for his own fate, and bury 
himself for weal or woe in the common 
mass of humanity. Will he not lose self- 
consciousness, too? Dr. Herron says, yes. 
Psychological phenomena are largely con- 
trolled by the imagination, and it in turn 
by moral ideals. It is only because moral 
life is self-centered and undivine, that the 
mind testifies only, “I am I.” Jesus con- 
fessed an element of his soul-life which he 
distinguished as ‘my Father,” yet of which, 
so far as his words go, he seems to have 
been as immediately conscious, and to have 
cherished as just as fundamental and per- 
manent afactor of his psychical processes 
as his self-consciousness. “My Father” 
did not mean an object of thought outside 
the sphere of primary knowledge. Jesus’ 
primary intuition was, “I and my Father 
are one,” and it was a unity in conscious- 
ness. Let a man be like Jesus, love 
supremely, live the life of complete self- 
renunciation, and he will lose his soul even 
to its own exclusive consciousness; will, in 
his most radical analysis of individuality, 
find in himself not simply the analogue, 
but the actual existence of a common soul 
in which he lives, moves and has a quasi- 
individual being. Nor is this the extine- 
tion of personality, but the true finding of 
the soul, the co-ordination of individual 
personality in consciousness with the uni- 
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versal immanent divine life, the regeneration 
of the mind’s eye to see truth, the subjection 
of the laws of psychology to the law of 
Christ. Man will have the God-conscious- 
ness. 

I have dwelt upon this point, which has 
been hard for me both to grasp and express, 
and which I have come to understand only 
after two personal interviews with Dr. Her- 
ron, because he has not clearly defined it, 
so far as I know, in any published work, 
and because it is the point at which estab- 
lished ideas must clash with his. We have 
been taught to believe that we must accept 
the testimony of self-consciousness as true 
before we can do any thinking whatsoever. 
Dr. Herron affirms that only the self- 
consciousness of the man who is righteous 
according to the Jaw of sacrifice can be 
trustworthy. Till then all our thinking 
(except, probably, purely logical processes) 
must be provisional. Not even the most 
primary conceptions can escape revision 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. 

Now, if we accept this philosophy, its 
theological and sociological deductions are 
inevitable. If God is really immanent in 
us, and we are parts and manifestations of 
him, as well as independent personalities, 
then the testimony of consciousness, if true, 
must include both our 
common vital relations. 
such a consciousness, and know, “I am 
God,” as clearly and in the same intuition 
with which we know, “I am I;” what 
change in the tenure and law of private 
property, if man cannot even in thought 
say, “This is mine!” How is the atonement 
not our work as well as Christ’s, since the 
cross is the law of the one divine life which 
was in him, and isin us? Man when truly 
conscious knows himself likewise made for 
sacrifice. 


For this is the point of Dr. Herrons’ 
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greatest insistence; there is but one law; 
sacrifice is a philosophical as well as a 
religious principle; the Kingdom of God is 
the getting of man’s consciousness, in its 
fundamental process, into the recognition 
of its real ground in God, as well as of its 
individuality. It is, if the paradox is per- 
missible, pantheism which preserves divine 
and human moral personality. 

Having grasped, then, Dr. Herron’s phil- 
osophical position, no sane person could 
think for a moment of connecting his doc- 
trines with socialism in the least degree. 
They are diametrical opposites, absolute 
antitheses, the north and south poles of 
social theory. When a man thinks, “I am 
I,” distinguishes things as “Mine and 
Thine,” wants to keep “mine” and get 
“thine,” and cherishes that state of mind; 
and when the whole mass of men, alike in 
consciousness and desire, but driven by the 
absolute anarchy of social individualism, 
decide to limit the use of the terms “mine” 
and “thine” to the smallest possible area, 
by holding the means of economic produc- 
tion, ete., in common, that is socialism. 
But when the thought of I-ness is indis- 
solubly wedded to that of humanity-ness 
and God-ness in consciousness, and the 
terms “mine” and “thine” fall into disuse 
because they express no vital experience of 
the soul, and life and society are organized 
in harmony with the God-consciousness, 
that is the Kingdom of God according to 
Dr. Herron. 

I will not comment upon his conclusion. 
It is the fruit of his determination to know 
nothing in philosophy but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified; his interpretation of the 
fundamental relation of the divine and 
human personalities by what he believes 
God to be—sacrificing love. 

Having sketched Dr. Herron’s doctrines 
of God and his world, history and the 
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human soul, I regard my chief task accom- 
plished. They are the key to all his minor 
theological and social teachings, by which 
each may unlock them for himself. Nor 
do I need to treat in details his positions, 
many of which are familiar. I will, how- 
ever, touch upon one typical utterance con- 
cerning theology and one concerning social 
theory, to show how it is ever in obedience 
to his vision of the associate life of God 
and man in sacrifice that his mind has gone 
forth, in whatever direction. 

I know of nothing more typical of Dr. 
Herron’s theology than his commentary on 
the petition, “Forgive us our debts as we 
also have forgiven our debtors.” Forgive- 
ness is not a formal verdict of acquittal, a 
mere pronunciomento. We distinguish at 
all between forgiveness and atonement 
because we think legally of God, making 
him a judge who declares the results of a 
propitiatory offering for sin. But the dis- 
tinction is imaginary, belonging to our 
mental picture, not to reality. Forgiveness 
is nothing else than expiation. You can’t 
forgive me by simply saying so, and forget- 
ting the wrong. It must be blotted out, 
removed, propitiated from the heart of the 
universe before forgiveness is anything but 
a lie. There is no mending sin save ending 
it. Hence, if we are to be forgiven only as 
we forgive, we must grapple with sin, bear 
it away, atone for it by overcoming it. To 
pray for forgiveness is to pledge ourselves 
to a life of nothing else than of righting 
the wrongs of the world, of pouring our- 
selves into it without measure for its heal- 
ing and purification. No, Calvinism is 
eternally right, there is no forgiveness 
upon mere repentance. Without the shed- 
ding of life’s blood on the cross of self- 
renunciation, unless Christ is the eternal 
Son of the Father, the everlasting revela- 
tion of what God is, unless God is the 
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Infinite Sacrifice, and the cross the timeless 
symbol of the God-head, there is no remis- 
sion of sins; nor can we forgive in any 
other way than as God forgives, by being 
like Him, victims of sin. ‘To forgive our 
debtors is to pay their debts.” This faith 
is the only morally valuable belief in God. 
He is the Redeemer God. Not to believe 
that is not to believe that He is at all. 
And the one law of the cross, of the power 
of loving personal sacrifice to restore the 
waste of sin is for us as for Him, and we 
must keep it if we would be forgiven. 

I pass now to Dr. Herron’s political and 
social vision. Undoubtedly his Lincoln 
address of last June, since expanded into 
a volume, “The Christian State,” is his 
greatest utterance up to date, and contains 
the maturest thoughts he has given to the 
world. The particular distinctions which 
we need to bring to its interpretation are 
those between socialism, the institutional 
caricature of the Christian Society, and the 
Kingdom of God, human life organized 
according to the law of sacrifice. The 
state is, with the family and the church, 
one of the permanent forms which human 
life will assume. It represents the govern- 
ment and providence of God—better, it is 
the government and providence of God, or 
no true state; for God is in man as gov- 
ernor and provider, as well as outside, and 
chiefly rules man through man. Democ- 
racy is therefore the immanent divine gov- 
ernment; it is theocracy, the speaking of 
the indwelling God through the people. 
The state must execute divine law and 
divine providence. But the law of God's 
life is sacrifice. The state, then, must be 
the organ of sacrifice, the executor of the 
justice of love. Love is the only justice, 
as Whittier also says: 

Ye praise his justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem. 
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God’s benevolence to the thankless and 
unjust is the only justice there is for Him. 
His mercy is His perfection, and there is no 
other. What wecall justice isalie. There 
is one law, as there is one God. He cannot 
deny himself. The state must fulfil. that 
law, become organized sacrifice, must be 
redemptive, or it is anti-Christ, the oppo- 
nent and usurper of the Lordship of Jesus. 
There is one righteousness, one ruler, and 
unless the state administer that righteous- 
ness and be the instrument of that ruler, 
as he speaks from the inner shrine of the 
people’s conscience, it is tyranny, ought to 
be opposed and overthrown, yet unto 
redemption, not destruction. The righteous 
state will come. 

Thus far, evidently, Dr. Herron’s theory 
of the state springs by logical necessity 
from his main thesis. So far as the state 
performs the functions of Providence it 
must conform to the law of providence in 
its administration. At present, however, 
these functions are divided between the 
state and certain private individuals or cor- 
porate bodies. Evidently, also, these private 
agents of Providence are, with the state, 
amenable to the law of Providence; that is, 
the law of sacrifice. But that the state 
should assume the major share of ‘the 
providing function, by nationalizing the 
control and operation of the means of 
production, does not at all follow from Dr. 
Herron’s general position. It may be so, 
but one cannot be convinced of it by this 
line of argument. What proportion of 
economic service the state should perform 
and what private agents is a practical ques- 
tion to be investigated by the scientific 
method and decided on grounds of general 
expediency. When, therefore, Dr. Herron 
commits himself to belief in the state 
organization of economic functions, it 
ought to be understood that he does so not 
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because of his general theory of the 
Christian state, but upon other grounds, 
and that the merit of his main doctrines 
is in no wise affected thereby. He simply 
holds that the state will supply the manna, 
loaves and fishes through collective produc- 
tion, when this has become the natural 
and inevitable method of economic life; 
that is, when selfish self-consciousness 
merges into the divine sense of the mem- 
bership of each individual in a common 
life. The same premises might furnish 
another conclusion to another man. That 
a regenerated society would surely practice 
collective production requires farther proof. 

But simply in view of his main tenet, Dr. 
Herron’s stern judgments of existing con- 
ditions are inevitable. Yet it is to be noted 
that his primary condemnation is that the 
hearts of men have not so appropriated the 
spirit of God and entereé into the fellow- 
ship of his sacrifice that their machinery of 
life naturally becomes a ministry of love 
and their association a communion of the 
Holy Ghost. Otherwise he does not expect 
their redemption. 

But his peculiar indictment of church 
and Christian state is that they do not 
confess in their organized life, even such 
mustard-seed faith as is in them. The 
spirit and sentiment of Christendom is 
considerably better than its legal, institu- 
tional or social expression. Men who are 
genuine Christians are, at the same time, 
absolute pagans in business relations; and 
that because of the devilish division of life 
into secular and sacred spheres, and the 
most damnable heresy that there may be 
two righteousnesses, one for the church 
and home, another for the store and street. 

Besides this moral dualism, the natural 
tendency of institutions to exalt themselves 
above the soul, to make themselves ends 
instead of means, to fossilize, has overcome 
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us, and the comparative values of man and 
the machine have been forgotten. Church, 
state and social organizations are for man; 
their function is service. His is sovereignty. 
Institutionalism is the petrified stage of 
organization into which we have been 
passed. What should be organs of inspira- 
tion and the divine law of sacrifice have 
presented us a stone of conventionality for 
the bread of life. 

The third reason why modern Christian- 
ity does not express in its external embod- 
iments the full measure of its faith is, 
Dr. Herron thinks, the admixture of extra- 
neous and pagan elements in its conception 
of itself. Theology has been dominated 
largely by Greek and Roman elements. 
Gnostic dualism has survived in our moral- 
ities. The metaphysical development of 
church doctrine was a compromise with 
heathen skepticism. Roman judicial ideas 
vitiated the Christian consciousness of God. 
The unquestioning, ecstatic faith in the 
lordship of the exalted Jesus, the serene 
confidence in the might of his righteous- 
ness, the expectation of the new earth, the 
overcoming of the world through martyr 
sacrifice—all the young church's glow of 
first love, diffused into impotent mysticism 
or paled under theological definitions. 
Metaphysics overcame righteousness, and 
even the attainment of a true doctrine of 
Christ was no recompense. 

Whether Dr. Herron has rightly inter- 
preted early church history, I need not 
discuss. He has brilliant scholarship on 
his side, but hardly the preponderance of 
authority. Whether Paul and the New 
Testament in general were not as far above 
the practice of the primitive Christians as 
Dr. Herron’s ideal above that of the mod- 
ern church may be questioned. Whether 
the great apostacy of the church be not 
more apparent than real need not be 
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settled. The fact remains that if Dr. 
Herron has interpreted Christ aright, we, 
compared with Christ, are as bad as he 
would make us, if not worse. And it is 
with the law of Christ, even more than 
with the early church, that Dr. Herron 
persists in comparing us. And not, I 
think, without some show of reason, since 
His is the judgment-seat before which we, 
with all men, all forms of organized life, 
all states, economies, corporations, trade- 
unions, congresses and public opinions 
must finally appear. Compared with 
paganism the church and its Christianity 
is very good. Compared with anarchy the 
state is excellent. Compared with certain 
medieval social conditions ours are near to 
the Kingdom; but compared with the ideal 
of the New Testament, what? And the 
possible dispute as to which of the two it 
is fair to compare the present with would 
seem to resolve itself into this: Who shall 
judge the world? Shall paganism, anarchy 
and medieval filth, or shall Christ? Yea, 
rather, who is judge now, and what is that 
word about a righteousness exceeding what 
was thought very good? It strikes me, 
then, that one whose feelings are ruffled at 
Dr. Herron’s criticisms of existing con- 
ditions, religions, political or social, is 
simply thrown back on the question of 
whether the cross of Christ is a true 
revelation of God and the ethics based on 
the principle of sacrifice meant to be 


practiced. If it is Jesus, not some lesser 
one, who is Lord of the Christain spirit, 
then is the church a miserable sinner, the 
state a recreant from its high mission, 
society a vain caricature of the communion 
of the Holy Ghost. 

But let me not dwell too long on the 
dark side of the picture. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce’s masterly analysis of the prophetic 
character in his recent ‘‘A pologetices” is true 
of Dr. Herron’s. It is a compound of 
profoundest pessimism and highest opti- 


mism. The very weight of his sense of 
God impresses equally the enormity of sin 
and the assurance of redemption. Yet not 
simply his prophetic faith, but what his 
watch-tower reveals, causes him to lift up 
his voice with peculiar insistency. He 
believes that the morning cometh. 

The grounds of this conviction, which I 
have recently heard him express, have been 
best stated by one who is a far keener 
observer of social phenomena than Dr. 
Herron, as well as a closer reasoner, one of 
that type of men whose inspired minds must 
ever supplement the fervor of the preacher 
of righteousness. I refer to President 
Tucker, of Dartmouth. Inhis Ph. B. K. 
oration of 1892 he showed how the mind of 
man has returned from the theological 
speculation of the eighteenth century, and 
the physical science of this to its proper 
study of mankind. Sociology has sup- 
planted theology and biology. All the 
mental acumen, the delicacy of perception 
and judgment, the patience for minute 
investigation which the pursuit of physical 
science developed is being turned upon 
man and human relations. The meaning 
of human life is distinctively the question 
of the age. . Sociology means nothing else 
than the attempt of man at self-interpre- 
tation. 

And when the soul of the world is 
questioning concerning itself, it is also 
praying, “Sirs, we would see Jesus.” For 
he is the Son of Man; he is the humanity 
of God. The world is intensely interested 
in, yea, will joyfully accept that which will 
satisfactorily reveal to it the truth about 
itself. So this is not simply one age of 
many, but a fullness of time, a year of our 
Lord, a day of salvation. 

Dr. Herron’s attitude toward the present’s 
social unrest is that of Paul in Philippians 
i. 15-18: “Some indeed preach Christ of 
envy and strife; some also of good will: 
the one do it of love, the other of faction, 
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not sincerely. What then? only that in 
every way, whether in pretense or in truth, 
Christ is proclaimed; and therein I rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice.” He sees in the 
wildness of socialistic and anarchistic 
theory, in the tyranny of combination and 
trust, in the folly of the sympathetic strike, 
in the social half terror which is driving 
man together for comfort from an unknown 
dread, as well as in the growing social 
consciousness and the definite movement 
toward social justice, the preaching of good 
news, Christ proclaimed—often, indeed, of 
strife and faction—but still proclaimed; the 
way of co-operation, sympathy, the common 
life, brotherhood as the social goal of 
humanity. And therein he rejoices, believ- 
ing that the quest of the world for a new 
social theory is the time to proclaim the 
Kingdom of God, and the question of the 
age concerning man the half-intelligent 
demand for Christ. 

Is it not so, brethren? Has not Christ 
come again in this age as he said he would 
in great historical commotions? Strange 
parousia! In social longings, not in dis- 
solving star-dust; in the shaking of insti- 
tutions and orders, not of worlds and skies; 
in the rolling up of bygone mental firma- 
ments and the creation of new star-truths 
to guide man’s pathway. Not in the clouds 
of heaven, but in the hearts of the sons of 
men. He comes again, both as Judge and 
Redeemer, to cleanse his threshing-floor 
and suffer for them who love him not; to 
overthrow thrones of unrighteousness and 
bless the poor in spirit; to wither with 
scorching heat all pretense, all pride of 
dead display, all insincerity and oppression, 
and to present his pierced hands and side 
to humanity, saying, ‘Touch me, and see 
that it is I, and be not faithless, but believ- 
ing.” It is no fiction, this waiting Son of 
Man, presenting himself for our acceptance, 
asking that we really believe him, and, with 
the conviction and accent of those who 
announce a fact, declare with authority 
that the world’s ruler is here, his law true 
social theory, his government the only 
righteous state, his cross of self-renunci- 
ation the revelation of eternal life for man 
and society. Whether or not we continue 
to think, “I am I,” this is true, that we have 


no other right than to live as if we thought, 
“T am God.” 

What, preach such doctrine to us men of 
a “little breed?” Whois sufficient for these 
things? God is. God dwelling in the 
human soul. Dr. Herron speaks because 
he believes that the ‘gospel was God’s good 
news to men that they could be men—men 
of moral glory, men of truth and freedom, 
men of divine stature, men with an eternal 
life, men who could work with God.” He 
is an asserter of the regnancy and might of 
the soul, of the divine possibility of our 
being made kings and priests with God. 
And so he summons and urges, incites and 
arouses, prays and threatens that man rise 
in the strength of God, and by an act of 
spiritual daring, strike off his shackles of 
doubt, free himself from the bondage of the 
form, and stand forth in the liberty where- 
with Christ makes men free. Man is to 
lead human evolution; it does not proceed 
of itself. He is no longer to crouch impo- 
tent before conditions, no longer to whimper 
and submit tamely to wrong, but believing 
that the spirit is lord of matter and circum- 
stance, achieve the divine-human life, take 
the Kingdom of Heaven by violence, con- 
sciously and resolutely cast himself on God 
for weal or woe, submit himself utterly to 
His law, and find, indeed, that the Lamb is 
in the midst of the throne, and the world 
overcome by the faith of the Son of God. 

Such is Dr. Herron’s vision of the King- 
dom’s approach. ‘The collective obedience 
of a thousand men to that vision would be 
the creation of a new world.” Is it not so? 
The Lord may save, as in the past, by the 
few rather than the many. Who knows 
what would mean the obedience of this 
single generation to the law of Christ? 
We are much apter to put the coming of 
the Kingdom too far off than too near. It 
is more truth than poetry, that story of the 
enchanted lance at whose single stroke the 
turrets and huge masonry of the castle of 
iniquity lay prone. By faith the walls of 
Jericho fell down. Who dare say that the 
final might of the soul has been manifest, 
that God has done his utmost with man, 
that the supreme devotion of a very few 
might not bring speedily the Kingdom of 
God with power? 
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REV. C. H. PARKHURST, D.D.—A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY WALTER B. MURRAY. 


igen Millennium has not yet arrived, 
and we dub men dreamers who even 
picture an ideal social state. While we are 
living in an age better, perhaps, than any 
that has preceded it, the boldest optimist 
cannot pronounce it an age of happiness. 
Indeed, with our quickened and enlarged 
notions of the rights of man, of what 
ought to be and of what ought not to be for 
the welfare of humanity, it seems super- 
latively bad. Measured by our ideals it is 
without excuse. Viewed in the light of so 
many centuries of civilization, we are 
amazed at its wretchedness. Whatever 
progress has been made is lost sight of in 
the presence of economic troubles so great 
as to threaten the overthrow of all estab- 
lished social order. In its unrestrained 
pursuit of wealth and the material pleas- 
ures which accompany its possession, in its 
political as well as in its social corruption, 
there are many who find its parallel only 
in that most degraded period of human 
history—the decline of the Roman Empire. 
Whether it rival the ancient Roman 
world in materialism and sensuality, there 
are certainly many points of analogy. 
Whatever may be urged in its favor, it is a 
time when men and women are needed to 
offer up their lives in the defense of right, 
and to offer them up with that intensity of 
enthusiasm which characterized the martyrs 
of the early Christian church. It is a time 
for heroes to make history, and fortu- 
nately for the coming of that happier age of 
which as yet we only dream, fortunately 
for the present relief of oppressed humanity, 
there are such heroes making history. 
Among the many noble men and women 
who are dedicating their lives to the work of 
making the world a better place to live in, 


no one stands so prominently before the 
American public to-day as Charles H. Park- 
hurst. He is the man of the hour. He 
has been successful in a great battle, and 
has for the time the plaudits of an admiring 
world, a world which erstwhile joined in his 
condemnation, and may again, with the 
fickleness that ever characterizes the super- 
ficial many, turn to rend him. 

Fifty-three years ago—to be exact, April 
17, 1842—in Framingham, Massachusetts, 
this man whom we now find remarkable, 
made his first appearance in human history. 

If we knew nothing of his ancestry, we 
should say that he came of Puritan stock, 
since the distinguishing characteristic of 
his great work of civic reform has been a 
distinctly Puritan spirit, a spirit which 
exhibits itself no less markedly in the 
severe, though not unlovely, ideals of 
Christian living preached from his pulpit. 
The published portraits of his parents do 
not reveal mirth-loving people; but it is 
scarcely just to judge them in any particular 
from relics of the photographic art of forty 
or fifty years ago. We can obtain a far 
more satisfactory idea of their personality 
by a careful study of their son. To him 
they certainly bequeathed, in addition to 
the sturdy moral sense of which we have 
spoken, a clear, penetrating intellect, a 
strong, enduring physique, and there crept 
in somewhere a very unpuritanical com- 
passionateness and gentleness. Nor did 
they fail to bestow, both by inheritance and 
education, most charming manners and 
address, for no one can be more fascinating 
on occasion, more tactful and considerate. 
These last-named qualities are clearly 
unpuritanical, and are thoroughly delight- 
ful; but in order to carry in our minds a 
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comprehensive picture of the man, we must 
not forget that the larger lines of his 
character are built after the severe models 
of early New England. He is essentially a 
Puritan. f 

We regret that we must leave to the 
ampler pages of the historian the tracing 
of those earlier influences of home life that 
helped to mold a character of so much 
strength and moral beauty. For the pres- 
ent we must content ourselves with a brief 
outline of his history, dating from the time 
of his first contact with the outside world 
of men. 

At the age of twenty we find him enter- 
ing Amherst College, where, we are told, 
he was inclined to reserve and made few 
friends. This seclusion, no doubt, resulted 
from naturally studious habits and the 
inception of an ambition to distinguish 
himself as a scholar, an ambition for the 
accomplishment of which an unusual degree 
of seclusion was indispensable. His fond- 
ness for metaphysics and comparative 
philology gave little promise of the con- 
spicuous part he was afterward destined to 
take in the practical concerns of life, 
although evidencing the trend of his pur- 
pose for the period immediately to follow. 

Upon graduating from Amherst, in 1866, 
he soon found opportunity to begin his 
career as a teacher, and for something over 
two years he taught in the Amherst High 
School. It was while there that he first 
met Mrs. Parkhurst, then Miss Bodman, 
and the romantic attachment of teacher for 
pupil began, which culminated in their 
marriage in 1870. 

Upon leaving Amherst High School he 
went to Germany. That was in 1869, a 
year previous to his marriage. Family 
matters called him home after half a year’s 
study there, and we next find him occupy- 
ing the chair of Greek and Latin in 
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Williston Seminary, at East Hampton, 
Mass. While there he consulted President 
Seelye, of Amherst, as to his future course. 
Preach,” said the president, “it will do you 
good, if not others.” President Seelye, 
according to Dr. Parkhurst, is one of the 
two men who, as teachers, most influenced 
him; indeed, he declares those two men to 
have been the only genuine teachers he 
ever had. We shall certainly be grateful 
to President Seelye for his excellent advice 
at this decisive moment, for however high 
Dr. Parkhurst’s scholarly attainments may 
have been—and they were high—we feel that 
he was better adapted to apply the truths 
of religion to the life of his day than to 
grope among the dreams of a buried world. 

Dr. Parkhurst claims that he had no 
particular call to the ministry; that is to 
say, in the biblical sense of a burden laid 
upon him from which he could not escape. 
But the fact remains that he was led into 
it, and his remarkable success induces the 
conclusion that it was entirely according to 
the plan of an overruling Providence. It 
was not essential that he should be thor- 
oughly conscious of the powerful impulse 
operating upon him from within; it was 
necessary for him simply to yield himself, 
as he obviously did, to his devout desire to 
live the most effective life that he saw 
possible. The sentimentalist who may pos- 
sibly regret the absence of a miraculous 
“call” in the case of a man so providentially 
used as a minister of righteousness, should 
be consoled by the testimony of history to 
the fact that the majority of the reformers 
have been as imperceptibly led to the 
accomplishment of their noble deeds. 

Dr. Parkhurst now took a second trip to 
Germany, this time in company with his 
wife, and remained a year and half engaged 
in study. We know that he was at Halle, 
and that he numbered among his teachers 
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the renowned Tholuck, and that he was also 
at Leipsic. We should have expected a 
scientific theologian as a result of prepara- 
tion for the ministry in Germany; but Dr. 
Parkhurst, although intensely scholarly, 
never became a theologian in the narrow 
sense of the word. The defense of creeds 
he has ever left to those who relished it; 
for him it has had no charm. The reality 
of God’s operation in the human soul has 
for him ever been a more fascinating study 
than all the abstruse speculations of all the 
theologies. 

His theology is therefore wholly practical ; 
only dogmatic as far as he has found it prac- 
tical; and it may be that it is because he 
has preached righteousness rather than the- 
ology that the liberal tendencies he received 
from his German training do not provoke 
comment. The theologians are content to 
say that he is not versed in the historical 
belief of his denomination; he confessed in 
his defense of Professor Briggs that he had 
never read the whole of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith; perhaps it were more 
just to him to say that he seeks for the 
essence of religion rather than its outward 
husk. 

In 1874, he was called to preach at Lenox, 
Massachusetts, where, in the six years of 
his ministry that followed, he built up a 
flourishing church and distinguished him- 
self for his practical philanthropy. 

In 1880, he was called to the Madison 
Square Church in New York City, and for 
fifteen years has preached to an audience 
numbering among it some of the most 
representative people of the great metropolis. 

His church stands on the eastern side of 
Madison Square Park, and has until recently 
been one of the landmarks of the locality. 
An immense white marble business build- 
ing was erected by its side some three years 
ago, and is now having an addition going 
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up in the rear of the church; so that the 
quiet brownstone edifice is hemmed in and 
made to look almost insignificant. It is 
said that the people who put up this 
imposing building were anxious to buy the 
church property and build on it, offering 
enough money to enable the congregation 
to buy the land and build a fine church up 
in the fashionable West Side district; but 
Dr. Parkhurst declined to acquiesce in the 
arrangement on the ground that in his 
present location he was readily accessible 
to the great tenement-house district of the 
East Side. In his eyes a church is not a 
religious club maintained for the selfish 
indulgence of the rich; it is instead a place 
where poor and rich shall meet together in 
the worship of God and all shall receive 
practical help for the duties of daily life. 

The church within is quiet in tone, 
almost somber, and there is nothing of 
sensuousness in its adornment. It is long, 
and narrow, and old-fashioned, and quite 
inadequate in seating capacity for the 
audiences he attracts. The choir-loft is at 
the rear of the church, facing the somber 
pulpit. A quartet of mixed voices leads 
the singing and renders the anthem. The 
organist is a brother of the pastor. 

While the congregation has among it 
some of the most prominent people of the 
city, its aspect at any Sunday morning 
service does not embarrass the timid soul 
whose life is not devoted to the fashion of 
the hour. It is an audience of the people. 
One feels that in it all classes are met 
together. And the minister’s endeavor is 
to impress upon the people that their pres- 
ence there indicates to him a personal 
interest in the eternal welfare of their souls. 
He gives the pews the credit for the sin- 
cerity which animates the pulpit. He 
avoids all effort to arouse superficial emo- 
tion, resorts to no tricks to excite interest, 
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avoids affectation in prayer and sermon, and 
profoundly impresses his congregation with 
his own genuineness and sincerity. One 
feels that he is receiving the honest con- 
victions of an honest, God-fearing man, 
and recognizes that they are stated in lan- 
guage crystalline in its simplicity. 

There is no endeavor to meet popular 
views, even though popular conceptions 
regarding theology may be promulgated. 
There is no effort to make the religious life 
easy, but to show it to be the most difficult 
thing in the world, involving the supreme 
sacrifice of self. To him Christianity is 
Christ, and in his views no one is a 
Christian, whatever his creed or affiliations, 
who does not follow the Divine example. 
Theology is reduced to so simple a state- 
ment. ‘Theological studies are of the high- 
est interest and of the greatest value, but 
Christianity is a matter of the affections 
rather than of the intellect. It is more 
a love of good than a speculation about 
truth. 

Dr. Parkhurst resides in a quiet street 
half a mile away from his church. Such a 
distance in New York is of course insignif- 
icant. The house is a brownstone front» 
similar in outward appearance and interior 
arrangement to ten thousand others of the 
metropolis: The workshop of the great 
reformer is naturally his study, a room by 
no means pretentious, intended for service; 
but it is a spot that becomes at once of the 
greatest interest when we remember that 
from it has emanated all of those master- 
pieces of diction and models of pulpit 
eloquence which have done so much to 
spiritualize and uplift the hearts of thou- 
sands; nor will our interest be lessened if 
we bear in mind that likewise from it have 
gone forth those philippics against munic- 
ipal corruption which have stirred not only 
the city, but also the nation, whose influ- 
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ence for good cannot be measured and 
whose beneficent effects must in the nature 
of things be eternal. 

Verily, the home of such a man possesses 
a potent fascination. If a magician’s 
wand could conjure up the visitors who 
have entered that house within the last 
three years, what a varied throng would 
come to view; of rich and poor, old and 
young, business men and ministers, repor- 
ters and politicians, harlots and thieves, 
such a throng as New York only could 
evoke and Dr. Parkhurst attract. He has 
placed himself in contact with every class 
of the community, and the lowest as well as 
the highest find a ready welcome, partic- 
ularly the lowest. 

A New York minister engaged in work 
among the poor, told me on one occasion, 
when I inquired as to Dr. Parkhurst’s 
accessibility, that if I were a fallen woman 
there would be no doubt as to the cordiality 
of my reception, which was certainly a 
high compliment to the reformer’s sincerity. 
But it was only a half truth, and meant to 
demonstrate the reality of the sympathetic 
interest he takes in the unfortunate and 
the fallen. 

He is so thoroughly in earnest that he 
has little patience with the purposeless or 
the flatterer, although he is unfailingly 
courteous in his demeanor to all who seek 
him. He seems most pleased when he is 
permitted to render aid to those who may 
be interested in entering upon the Chris- 
tian life; such people have preference over 
all others, and he profoundly impresses 
them with his unselfish interest in their 
welfare. Everyone who meets him feels 
that he has received a gift. Beyond all 
question the secret of his delightful per- 
sonality is his absolute genuineness; than 
this what higher praise can we bestow? 

Dr. Parkhurst has been foremost in 
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founding boys’ and girls’ clubs in the 
poorer districts of New York City, a fea- 
ture of religious work which has proved 
most practical and beneficent. It would 
be almost tedious to mention all the phases 
of his varied religious activity and the 
forms in which it manifests itself; it is 
enough to say that in all practical phil- 
anthropy his earnest spirit works out new 
ways of helping the world, and he is not 
satisfied with any measure that does not 
seek to go to the root of the difficulty. He 
is radical in the truest sense. 

He takes a furlough once a year, and 
finds the recreation he needs in climbing 
the mountains of Switzerland. His vigor- 
ous spirit needs a bold purpose, and the 
beauty and sublimity of his nature is 
satisfied by the changing changelessness of 
Alpine scenery. Even in his recreation he 
is radical. 

He has published three books of sermons, 
several single sermons, and years ago a 
book showing the relationship of the Latin 
and Sanskrit. This latter was doubtless 
most scholarly, but we must believe that 
the world will value more highly his pub- 
lished sermons. Indeed, it is difficult to 
find sermons richer in substance, more 
earnest in manner or more satisfying in 
helpfulness. We should say to one 
who would know Dr. Parkhurst, that he 
should first approach him through his 
published sermons. In this manner he will 
perceive the spiritual essence of the man. 
Then he should hear him preach. Thus he 
will realize his intense earnestness. Then 
he should meet him personally, and his 
fascination will be complete. But if he 
would admire him as a hero, he should 
study him in his work of reform, and that 
view of him we shall now endeavor to 
present. It will be in every way inadequate, 
but it cannot fail to be instructive. 
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Perhaps no better outline of his reform 
work can be obtained than the one he him- 
self has recently published, entitled “Our 
Fight with Tammany.” Certainly no one 
is better qualified to seize upon the salient 
points of that long controversy and present 
them with comprehensive directness. As 
an illustration of the possibilities open to 
us of purifying the public service of a class 
of politicians whose participation in gov- 
ernment is characterized only by the love 
of spoils, it is invaluable. Not alone is it 
admirable for its suggestiveness, but also 
for its revelation of the true inwardness of 
so important a movement, and no one can 
read its succinct recital and not be moved 
to profound admiration of the phenomenal 
courage and perseverance exhibited by its 
author in the holy cause in which he has 
labored so long and arduously. 

Dr. Parkhurst is certainly not a reformer 
by reason of a long-cherished design. He 
entered upon his work not because of a 
comprehensive plan to overthrow the city 
government and thereby win for himself 
the plaudits of an admiring public. He 
had no thought of achieving fame. His 
first step was praiseworthy in the most 
eminent degree, but he had no conception 
of the magnitude of the results. He was 
animated by a simple motive to render 
practical help to young men in their strug- 
gles against the temptations of a great city. 

His magnetic personality, his keen, inci- 
sive way of stating truth, and above all,a 
certain fearlessness in speaking in behalf 
of righteousness, have ever attracted young 
men to him in a way that intelligence and 
manly qualities always attract; but these 
scarcely account for the unbounded 
admiration and affection with which he is 
regarded by those who have come within 
the circle of his immediate influence. The 
inmost cause of their regard is his own 
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deep love for them. It was the moving 
power of this affection that led him to 
make the careful investigation of their 
most potent temptations, the gambling and 
social evils. This brought him into contact 
with the police, and that contact revealed 
to him the venial protection the salaried 
guardians of public morals gave to vice. 

Most men perceiving such an abuse of 
power would have taken counsel with their 
friends; learning the magnitude of the evil, 
they would have thrown up their hands in 
despair. The case was different with Dr. 
Parkhurst, and it is this quality of fear- 
lessly persevering in the revelation of 
wrong when once discovered that distin- 
guishes him from the craven crowd that are 
reformers only in spring weather. 

The people of New York, now that 
reform has been made popular, congratulate 
themselves upon the overthrow of Tam- 
many, but Tammany’s overthrow would 
never have been brought about by the host 
that voted the winning ticket last Novem- 
ber without such leadership. Myriads of 
self-absorbed men could 
victory. 


no such 
There were many who recognized 
the shameless corruption of the city’s gov- 
ernment. Multitudes knew the character 
of the men who ruled and robbed them. 
The difficulty was not ignorance, but the 
capacity to be sublimely forgetful of all 
selfish considerations. No one was ready 
to be heroic, for it meant to the hero the 
leading of a forlorn hope. No one was 
ready to risk life and reputation in such an 
endeavor, and if Charles H. Parkhurst had 
not offered himself, it is more than probable 
that one of the most glorious pages in civic 
history would have gone unwritten. 

On October 20, 1890, the Sunday previous 
to the annual election of that year, Dr. 
Parkhurst as an independent reformer, 
burning with indignation at freshly dis- 
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covered wrongs against the people, delivered 
perhaps the most scathing denunciation of 
the abuses of municipal administration that 
previous to that time New-Yorkers had 
ever heard. Probably all of his auditors 
admitted the abuses against which his 
invective was directed, but the boldness of 
the attack was alarming. It was like a 
man’s venturing alone into the jungle to 
fight the dreaded man-eater who had been 
preying upon the terrified inhabitants 
round about. It was much better, we 
thought, in the excess of our cowardice, to 
let the tiger devour as many as could not 
escape him. Nevertheless we were com- 
pelled to admire the courage of the man 
who went into the jungle alone. 

One of the results of this sermon was an 
earnest invitation from Dr. Howard Crosby, 
the founder and President of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, for Dr. Park- 
hurst to become a director in that Society, 
and thus began his official connection with 
that body. 

Up to the time of Dr. Crosby’s death, 
which occurred a few months later, Dr. 
Parkhurst was able to do little more than 
attend a few executive meetings. On April 
30, 1891, very soon after Dr. Crosby’s 
death, he was elected to the office of Pres- 
ident of the Society, and from that time on 
he has been its leading spirit. Indeed, 
when we mentally conjure up his earnest 
personality, we somehow get the idea that 
the Society for the Prevention of Crime 
was chiefly a body animated by Dr. Park- 
hurst’s soul—a legalized and representative 
body in whose name Dr. Parkhurst could 
carry out his own ideas of offensive warfare. 

While Dr. Howard Crosby did a brave 
work and won the admiring love of all who 
knew him; while the members of the 
Society he organized, who worked with him 
and who have continued with Dr. Park- 
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hurst, deserve the gratitude of all for their 
unselfish and fearless devotion to the 
public’s cause, yet a Dr. Parkhurst was 
needed to carry on the work for which the 
Society was founded. The times demanded 
a Luther, and the Divine Providence had 
him ready for the appointed work. 

His appreciation and genuine grasp of 
the situation was shown in the policy he 
adopted immediately upon his election. He 
insisted that the police should be dealt 
with no longer as a coadjutor, but as the 
arch-antagonist against whom all their 
labors were to be directed. This has been 
the secret of his success, and it was the 
adoption of such a policy, no less than its 
fulfilment, which has demonstrated so 
unmistakably his superb capacity for lead- 
ership. 

On several occasions overtures looking to 
co-operation were made by the wily men 
who used the Police Department to their 
own enrichment, but he always wisely drew 
back out of the trap. He saw the folly of 
attempting to arrest the progress of crime 
by punishing petty violators of the excise 
law or by demanding that an occasional 
raid be made upon disorderly houses while 
the Police Department in its entirety 
steadily fostered crime by selling its pro- 
tection. With characteristic directness he 
went to the root of the matter at once, 
hence the suggestive mottoes adopted by 
the Society thenceforward, “Down with 
the Police,” and ‘No Shot for Diminutive 
Game.” 

While the investigation of the criminal 
collusion of the police with the vicious 
elements of the city had not then become a 
daily occupation, he was by no means idle, 
His sermon of February 14, 1892, reveals 
the days and nights of labor that had gone 
before, and we can learn somewhat of the 
indignation which filled him by the unre- 
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strained severity of his language. His 
disgust and horror, excited by the rotten- 
ness he had unearthed, was simply unutter- 
able. This sermon is usually regarded as 
the opening attack of the campaign. The 
following quotations may serve to illustrate 
its character as well as to plunge us into 
the midst of this first important battle: 

There is not a form under which the devil 
disguises himself that so perplexes us in our 
efforts, or so bewilders us in the devising of our 
schemes, as the polluted harpies that, under the 
pretext of governing this city, are feeding day 
and night on its quivering vitals. They are a 
lying, perjured, rum-soaked and libidinous lot. 

If we try to close up a house of prostitution 
or of assignation, we, in the guilelessness of our 
innocent imaginations, might have supposed 
that the arm of the city government that takes 
official cognizance of such matters, would like 
nothing so well as to watch daytimes and sit up 
nights for the purpose of bringing these dirty 
malefactors to their deserts. On the contrary, 
the arm of the city government that takes 
official cognizance of such matters evinces but a 
languid interest, shows no genius in ferreting 
out crime, prosecutes only when it has to, and 
has a mind so keenly judicial that almost no 
amount of evidence that can be heaped up is 
accepted as sufficient to warrant an indictment. 

Wher he stated it as the opinion of those 
who ought to know that “every crime here 
has its price,” good-natured do-nothings 
believed him too severe; but in the light of 
results obtained by the Lexow Committee 
it is plainly obvious that he was no sen- 
sationalist. He had had the courage to 
investigate, and now had the manfulness to 
stand up and declare his well-grounded 
convictions. 

In connection with the difficulty in pro- 
curing evidence to close the infamous 
resort of McGlory, he deduced from the 
uncontradicted newspaper accounts the 
guilty complicity of the District Attorney. 
He did not hesitate to say, “It is simply 
one solid gang of rascals, half of the gang 
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in office and the other half out, and the 
two halves steadily catering to each other 
across the official line.” To the objection 
that such a plain statement of the case 
might be injudicious, he asserted that there 
were only two kinds of arguments that 
exercised the slightest logical urgency on 
the minds of that stripe of bandit—one 
money and the other fear. “We shall gain 
nothing by disguising the facts. We want 
to know what is what.” 

The following excerpt is quite worthy of 
our study, we who are afraid to tell the 
truth lest we should embarrass the devil: 


Every solid statement of fact is argument. 
Every time you deal with things as they are, 
and name them in honest, ringing Saxon, you 
have done something. It has always been 
trump card in the devil’s game to keep things 
mixed. He mixed them in Paradise, and he 
has been trying to keep them mixed ever since. 
If the powers that are managing this town are 
supremely and concertedly bent on encouraging 
iniquity in order to the strengthening of their 
own position, and the enlarging of their own 
capital, what, in heaven’s name, is the use of 
disguising the factand wrapping it up in ambig- 
uous euphemisms ? 

But after all that has been said, the gréat 
fact remains untouched and uninvalidated, that 
every effort that is made to improve character 
in this city, every effort to make men respec- 
table, honest, temperate and sexually clean, is a 
direct blow between the eyes of the Mayor and 
his whole gang of drunken and lecherous 
subordinates, in this sense, that while we fight 
iniquity they shield and patronize it; while we 
try to convert criminals they manufacture 
them; and they have a hundred dollars invested 
in manufacturing machinery to our one invested 
in converting machinery. 


It is almost needless to state that such a 
sermon produced the effect intended. Tam- 
many Hall realized its significance, and the 
following day those papers upholding its 
administration replied. We have not space 
to detail their criticisms. One newspaper 
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zealously declared that the whole respon- 
sibility for setting the world right does not 
rest with the clergy. Another that “a 
mentor or a muzzle is what he needs.” We 
can smile now at the assertion of another: 


The city government of New York may 
not be free from corruption, but the bulk of 
our officials are gentlemen of character and 
honesty. 


This pious ejaculation is also of interest: 


Such violent and intemperate utterances 
from the pulpit do the church positive injury. 

A police captain said “that it was a 
shame for a minister of the Gospel to dis- 
grace the pulpit by such utterances.” Dr. 
Parkhurst says in his book: 

It isa singular but by no means inexplicable 
coincidence that those officials that are most in 
league with crime, and those journals that are 
most distinctly representative of the gambling- 
table and the brothel, were the ones that in 
their criticisms most profusely affected the 
phrases of piety and wept the bitterest tears over 
the dishonor I had put upon the pulpit and the 
Christian ministry. 

When Dr. Parkhurst delivered the sermon 
which caused so great a commotion, he was 
not in a position to substantiate his charges 
in a court of law. He had every reason to 
know that he had spoken the truth, but 
it was not so easy to furnish the details of 
legal proof required. He had not antic- 
ipated the necessity of appearing before 
the Grand Jury, and the City Hall author- 
ities suspected him to be in just such an 
unprepared condition. They realized that 
they were safe in summoning him to 
appear, since the District Attorney’s office 
would take care of any unpleasant revela- 
tions occurring in the secrecy of the Grand 
Jury room; andif they were correct in their 
surmise that he had no legal evidence, he 
would be put toconfusion. It was ashrewd 
scheme to exonerate themselves and to 
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discredit Dr. Parkhurst. And it was 
crowned with temporary success. As Dr. 
Parkhurst could not say from personal 
knowledge that the District Attorney lived 
an immoral life, nor give satisfactory proof 
that the police justices protected crime, 
his interview with the Grand Jury was 
highly satisfactory to Tammany Hall. His 
own account of it is picturesque: 


As I recall that session, it occurs to me to say 
that while I did not give them a great deal, I 
learned alot. I was distinctly worsted; cheer- 
ful, but whipped. As I withdrew from that 
august presence I recorded in my heart asolemn 
vow, five years long, that I would never again 
be caught in the presence of the enemy without 
powder and shot in my gun-barrel. It was a 
severe schooling, but I shall be wiser clear into 
the next world for what I learned on the twenty- 
third of February. 


As a matter of course, the Grand Jury 
rebuked him, as did Judge Martine, who 
received the Grand Jury’s presentment, and 
the newspapers published in the interest of 
Tammany Hall took up the hue and ery. 

But Dr. Parkhurst had not been whipped 
at all; or if he had, he evidenced remarkable 
facility in getting up and going at his 
opponent again. On the very day the pre- 
sentment against him was adopted, he 
called, in company with Mr. Frank Moss, 
the counsel of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime, and a detective in its employ, 
upon the District Attorney with evidence 
enough to secure the conviction of several 
saloon men who had a “pull” with Tam- 
many. 

“Mr. District Attorney,” said Dr. Parkhurst, 
“the report has emanated from your office two 
or three times lately that you find it difficult to 
procure evidence sufficient to convict any cases 
of violation of the excise laws, ete. Now, we 
should love to be of assistance to you, and I 
have with me a number of cases of violations 
that occurred yesterday upon which we have 
secured important evidence. I am here to ask 


if you will be so kind as to bring us before the 
Grand Jury this morning and give us an oppor- 
tunity to present the cases to them.” 


Dr. Parkhurst says there were two things 
that Mr. Nicoll could have done: One was 
to have seized the opportunity to take the 
prosecution of the cases in his own hands 
by professing his readiness to aid them in 
every way in his power; the other was to 
allow his personal pique, occasioned by Dr. 
Parkhurst’s recent sermon, serve as an 
excuse for declining to hold communication 
with him. If he had professed his anxiety 
to bring the violators of law to justice, he 
could have blinded the eyes of Dr. Park- 
hurst and his associates, and the whole 
movement against Tammany Hall would 
have died out. We can rejoice now with 
Dr. Parkhurst that he was not shrewd 
enough for the occasion and allowed his 
visitors to depart thoroughly confirmed in 
their belief that he had nogenuine sympathy 
with the punishment of crime. 

The difficulty Dr. Parkhurst had now to 
contend with was his personal ignorance of 
the corruption of the police. Until his 
discomfiture before the Grand Jury, he had 
been satisfied with uncontradicted news- 
paper reports and information furnished 
him by men who were in sympathy with 
his work, although in open alliance with 
Tammany. He saw clearly now that he 
must put himself in a position to say “I 
know,” or else give up the battle. The 
idea we have gained of him thus far, if we 
had no more to go upon, would enable us 
to decide at once just which course he chose. 

But to be able to say “I know,” meant 
that he had to go personally into the resorts 
of vice and learn from the direct testimony 
of his own eye and ear the shameful truth. 
It would expose him to the criticism of 
his friends and lay him open to the assaults 
of his enemies. It was distasteful and 
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disgusting to such a man beyond the power 
of words to express. To many who have 
a morbid, if not a wicked curiosity to see 
just how hell looks at its worst, such an 
experience would form only an interesting 
episode; but to this modern Puritan it was 
revolting. For him its sinfulness possessed 
no attraction. He loathed its wickedness, 
although his heart beat with pity for the 
unfortunate whom sin had so degraded. 

It was not to be a crusade against the 
unhappy women of the city, the miserable 
outcasts of society, but against the Police 
Department, who protected crime in all 
its phases. 

To the criticism that such work should 
have been left to the paid detectives of the 
Society, Dr. Parkhurst’s letter, published in 
the daily papers of April 13, 1892, is a 
reply thoroughly characteristic and final. 
We reproduce an extract: 


It is claimed that work of so dirty a charac- 
ter I ought to have hired some one to do for me. 
I loathe the suggestion and I loathe the craven 
spirit that prompts it. If it was vicious in me 
to visit those places myself, it would have been 
equally vicious, with an added element of 
damnable cowardice, to get some one to do it 
forme. Nosuch system of etlfics as that has 
either the moral vigor or the _ intellectual 
acumen to bore into the heart of existing cor- 
ruption. 


The first point he felt it incumbent to 
prove was “that criminal practices were 
being conducted throughout the town in a 
manner of outrageous openness that 
afforded prima facie evidence that there 
was collusion between police and criminals.” 
Thoroughly characteristic also is this state- 
ment from his book: 


Having settled in my own mind my policy 
of action, the depth and foulness of the path 
over which the pursuance of that policy would 
Jead me ceased to bean element in the question. 


Now began the work of inspection of 
the haunts of ill-repute. In his visits he 
was accompanied by a young lawyer, John 
Langdon Erving, who had volunteered his 
services to the cause which Dr. Parkhurst 
represented, and to whom Dr. Parkhurst 
gives unstinted praise. For three. weeks 
these two men, under the guidance of 
Detective Charles E. Gardner, spent much 
of their time, to use the picturesque lan- 
guage of Dr. Parkhurst, in “traversing the 
avenues of our municipal hell.” 

As a matter of interest, it is to be noted 
that they “entered no houses not easy 
of access,” “went into no places that were 
not recognized as notorious; into no places 
that were not perfectly known by the 
patrolmen on the beat.” “We were not 
trying,” says Dr. Parkhurst, “‘to prove the 
existence of evil resorts, but were seeking 
to connect the police with those resorts by 
showing the fearless and flagrant way in 
which they were beingrun.” He even gives 
a case where a gentleman tested the charge 
of police collusion by getting the patrolman 
on the beat to stand guard for him outside 
the door of an infamous resort and warn 
him of any signs of a raid. 

Having thoroughly satisfied himself of 
the correctness of his position, he was now 
ready to stand up and tell the world from 
personal knowledge the truth of what he 
had before alleged upon the testimony of 
others. On the morning of March 13, 1892, 
in the pulpit of the now historical Madison 
Square Church, he gave the city authorities 
in general, as well as the Police Depart- 
ment in particular, the materials for two 
hundred and eighty-four cases of flagrant 
violations of the law, which ought to have 
been enough to have sunk the whole crew 
out of sight forever. It was a memorable 
address, and the few extracts which follow 
reveal the spirit of the man: 
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There is little advantage in preaching the 
Gospel to a young fellow on Sunday, if he is 
going to be sitting on the edge of a Tammany- 
maintained hell the rest of the week. 

Don’t tell me that I don’t know what I am 
talking about. Many a long, dismal, heart- 
sickening night, in company with two trusted 
friends, have I spent since I spoke on this mat- 
ter before, going down into the disgusting 
depths of this Tammany-debauched town; and 
it is rotten with a rottenness that is unspeakable 
and indescribable, and a rottenness that would 
be absolutely impossible except by the conni- 
vance, not to say the purchased sympathy, of 
the men whose one obligation before God, men 
their own consciences, is to shield virtue and 
make vice difficult. Now, that I stand by, 
because before Almighty God I know it, and I 
will stand by it though buried beneath pre- 
sentments as thick as autumn leavesin Vallam- 
brosia, or snowflakes in a March blizzard. 

I never dreamed that any force of circum- 
stances would ever draw me into contacts so 
coarse, so bestial, so consummately filthy as 
those I have repeatedly found myself in the 
midst of these last days. I feel as though I 
wanted to go out of town for a month to bleach 
the memory of it out of my mind and the 
vision of it out of my eyes. There 
is nothing in the first chapter of Romans, read 
this morning, that will outdo in filthiness the 
sins which my eyes have just witnessed, and not 
till I look on the great White Throne can the 
foul traces of it be effaced. 


Referring to the effect of this sermon in 
his book, he remarks: 


Tammany Hall blackguarded me for preach- 
ing my sermon of February 14th, because I 
indulged in generalities and spoke from hear- 
say; but that was not a circumstance to the 
way in which they blackguarded me for my 
sermon of March 13th, because I gave them 
particulars and spoke from personal knowledge. 
There is great difficulty in proceeding against 
criminals in a way that will exactly conform to 
their convenience, or fall in with their esthetic 
predilections. I cannot seem to hit upon any 
method of dealing with them that secures their 
cordial indorsement. 


The Grand Jury, then in session, was of 


a distinctly different character from the 
one which had rebuked him a month before. 
It immediately asked him to appear before 
it with all his material, and endeavored in 
every available way to get at the collusion 
of the police; but those officials were so 
anxious lest they should perjure themselves, 
that they could not remember anything of 
an incriminating character with sufficient 
distinctness to permit them to state it under 
oath. In other words, they were entirely 
too shrewd to make any revelations. 

Nevertheless, the Grand Jury was able 
to bring a presentment against the Police 
Department in general, if not against 
individuals in particular. It was a most 
scathing document, declaring it to be impos- 
sible to reconcile the facts presented to 
them with any other theory than wholesale 
police corruption, and warned the courts 
and citizens of New York against the 
dangerous evil that was in their midst. Dr. 
Parkhurst is quite right in placing so high 
an estimate on the importance of their 
finding. It gave to the work of his Society 
and to his own words thenceforth an 
authority and a dignity that probably noth- 
ing else could have done. 


The decided terms in which the presentment 
was couched were received by the friends and 
officials of the Police Department with inex- 
pressible scorn. The generality of the charges 
relieved specific pressure on individual members 
of the Department, but made it only by so much 
the more difficult either to reply to or escape 
the suspicion beneath which all its members 
were henceforth obliged to labor. They were 
instantly converted into a body of suspects, and 
no language which they might employ, either 
of the ordinary or of the profane sort, operated 
to their relief or deliverance. 


It was at this juncture that Byrnes was 
appointed Superintendent of Police. Great 
things -were expected of a man who had 
gained the reputation of being one of the 
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great detectives of the world, and he began 
in a manner to inspire confidence. He 
gave orders to all of his police captains to 
see that the laws were obeyed, closed up the 
saloons on Sunday and shut up the gam- 
bling-houses and other disreputable resorts. 

One of his most notable acts was to shift 
the police captains, taking them out of 
the districts which they had previously 
governed, and placing them in unfamiliar 
localities. Thisseemed to the superficial an 
excellent way to go about setting things to 
rights, and thenceforward the city was to 
be governed virtuously. Dr. Parkhurst 
very wisely remarks: 

Even at that time, however, the question 
was sometimes covertly raised, “If Captain 
Jones, for instance, performs the duties of his 
office in an incompetent or criminal way in the 
Eighth Precinct, how is his service to be per- 
manently improved by being shifted to the 
Ninth Precinct? If he is an able and faithful 
officer, he can do his best work where he is best 
acquainted; and if he is an incompetent and 
corrupt officer, he cannot do good service any- 
where.” 

Such “shake-ups,” as they were called, 
only meant fresh opportunities for the 
police captains to bleed the criminals of 
the new precincts over which they came to 
preside. It meant no stoppage of crime at 
all, for obviously it did not change the 
moral character of the police. 

It would be interesting at this point to 
pause a moment to consider the damnable 
system of blackmail practiced by the guar- 
dians of public peace and virtue, but we 
shall take it for granted that the investiga- 
tions of the Lexow Committee are still 
fresh in the public mind. We must, how- 
ever, pay our respects to Superintendent 
Byrnes through the words of: Dr. Parkhurst: 

Mr. Byrnes has recently been reported in the 
Tribune of November, 1594, as saying that, in 
view of the disclosures made by the Lexow 


Committee, he thought the police force ought to 
be thoroughly reorganized. In other words, 
having been a member of the police force here 
for thirty-one years—patrolman, sergeant, cap- 
tain, inspector, superintendent—it took a com- 
mittee largely made up of gentlemen from 
outside the city to show this old police veteran 
the foul rottenness in the midst of which he 
had been plying the officer; and yet there are 
men in this city to-day urging that Mr. Byrnes 
shall help reorganize our police force. 


And the stupidity of it all is that there 
are men of prominence still contending 
that Mr. Byrnes be kept at the head of the 
Police Department; a man of whom Dr. 
Parkhurst recently said that he could have 
done in one week what it has taken him 
years toaccomplish. It has been but a few 
days now since the Grand Jury, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Dr. Park- 
hurst, has placed on record a scorching 
presentment of Mr. Byrnes. It is only to 
be regretted that they were unable to secure 
an indictment and forever end the question 
of his eligibility. 

But to resume our story. Now followed 
the trials of the keepers of disreputable 
houses upon the indictments found by the 
Grand Jury of March, 1892, upon the 
evidence introduced by Dr. Parkhurst, 
Erving and Gardner, which developed an 
intensity of bitterness well nigh indescrib- 
able. The effect of making public the 
details of their visits to houses of ill-fame, 
etc., necessitated by the occasion, was 
extremely unpleasant for the reformer, who 
had essayed to show up the diabolism of the 
devil. Fair-weather friends were shocked, 
not by the fact that such evils existed, but 
that a minister of righteousness should have 
revealed them. This class no doubt had its 
counterpart in Old Testament times, when 
Isaiah and Jeremiah denounced in no uncer- 
tain terms the wickedness of Israel, a class 
of people who are too righteous not only 
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to definitely rebuke evil, but even to con- 
template its being done. 

Such hyper-saintly people were, however, 
only blinded followers of the parties 
attacked,, who naturally deprecated the 
adoption of methods so effective. These 
men, who felt themselves about to be 
exposed, were driven almost to frenzy in 
their hatred of Dr. Parkhurst and _ his 
associates. This is one of the effects 
reformers expect in theory, but find so hard 
to endure when it actually comes upon 
them. Reform work is not so tremendously 
difficult when the sun shines and all nature 
is sympathetic. It is when the flash of the 
lightning dazzles and the roll of the thun- 
der deafens; when the heavens rain pitilessly 
and the wind surges and howls as if alive 
with the brood of hell and darkness, that 
reform is trying. 

The malignant attacks made upon Dr. 
Parkhurst at this period of his work must 
have left an indelible impress upon his 
memory. He says: “No efforts were spared 
to make us infamous. Practically, it was 
not the keepers of disorderly resorts that 
were on trial, but Erving and myself.” 
Judge Fitzgerald, before whom the cases 
were tried, had difficulty in keeping it at 
all times clear that the defendants were 
being tried, and not Dr. Parkhurst. 

The very virulence of the attacks finally 
won sympathy, and New York began to 
realize that the endeavor to defame Dr. 
Parkhurst, who at most could have been 
only injudicious in his methods, did not 
disprove the ugly facts that had been 
revealed through his intervention. 

An invitation to speak in Washington 
about this time, as a manifestation of the 
sympathy of the outside world, gave a new 
dignity to the movement, and it was soon 
followed up by a meeting in New York, at 
Scottish Rite Hall, on the evening of May 


12th, at which were represented forty relig- 
ious and secular societies of the city. About 
two hundred of those present signed their 
names to the following pledge as the 
result: “I hereby pledge myself to study 
the municipal interests of this city, and 
to do everything in my power to promote 
the purity and honesty of its government.” 
This was the beginning of the City 
Vigilance League, whose work contributed 
so largely to the victory of 1894, which 
swept foul-mouthed Tammany from power. 

As the work of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime came to be recognized as 
in the interest of the people, thousands of 
letters were received from parties personally 
cognizant of infractions of the law, which 
were of great value to the Society in pros- 
ecuting its labors. The growing popular 
interest led to the mass meeting of May 
26th, in Cooper Union Hall. Among the 
results of that enthusiastic meeting, at 
which some of the most notable men of 
the city spoke, was one thanking Dr. 
Parkhurst “for his courageous and self- 
sacrificing stand in calling public attention 
to protected crime, and for his patriotic 
endeavor to enlist our citizens in the work 
of purifying their own city; and we pledge 
our sympathy and support to him and that 
Society in the great work which they have 
undertaken. We recognize in Dr. Park- 
hurst, qualities of heroism and persistence 
which endear him to us.” 

The world knows how well these words 
were deserved, but at the most they pro- 
ceeded from a few brave-hearted men; the 
great mass of people to be affected by his 
unselfish labors were yet standing a great 
way off watching the performance in stupid 
or critical indifference. It was necessary 
to arouse public indignation to a far greater 
pitch before Tammany Hall would cease to 
be the center of municipal life. 
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A few months later the Police Depart- 
ment, observing that Dr. Parkhurst still 
persisted in his endeavor to unveil their 
criminal conduct, determined to render the 
reform movement odious in the eyes of the 
public. On one of the coldest nights of 
the year the police made a raid upon the 
disorderly houses of a certain district, turn- 
ing many of the unfortunate women into 
the streets, and giving them and the public 
to understand that it was done at Dr. 
Parkhurst’s instigation. However bad the 
character of the people who suffered, it 
was brutal to turn women out into the 
streets at midnight in the depth of winter, 
leaving them shelterless. But it failed of 
its purpose. While the women heaped 
curses loud and long upon Dr. Parkhurst, 
his ready offer to give shelter and protection 
to all who were willing to give up their 
life of crime, showed them that after all he 
was their friend. When it was made pub- 
lic that the inhuman raid proceeded from 
the Police Department, the condemnation 
for its inhumanity was bestowed where it 
belonged. The closing of the houses, how- 
ever, served many of their old occupants a 
good turn, for many were thus brought 
into “homes” where they were provided for 
and where they turned from their old life. 

Tammany now felt that some crushing 
blow must be dealt in order to put a stop 
to the public interest that was being taken 
in the purification of the city. The trial of 
Detective Gardner, a trusted employee of 
the Society, for an alleged attempt to levy 
blackmail, was their first endeavor, occurring 
December 4, 1892. On December 6th, 
Byrnes endeavored to crush Dr. Parkhurst. 
This attack was made in the nature of a 
charge impeaching Dr. Parkhurst’s motive 
in proceeding against the police. It was 
claimed to be revenge, brought about by a 
policeman’s refusal to testify to suit him, 


and others interested with him, in a divorce 
suit brought by a young member of Dr, 
Parkhurst’s church against her husband. 
In this way, it was alleged, the crusade 
against the police was invented. One can 
easily imagine the effect on the public mind 
if it could be made to appear that Dr. 
Parkhurst was actuated only by ignoble 
spite. 

To this attack Dr. Parkhurst replied by 
showing that an attempt was being made 
to blacken him in order to whitewash 
Byrnes’ department. He pertinently asked 
the question whether, supposing he plead 
guilty to Byrnes’ charges, it would close up 
any of the gambling-houses he was allow- 
ing to run, whether it would suppress any 
of the vile dens of infamy in the city, open 
because Mr. Byrnes and his department 
were viciously neglectful of their duty. 
“He thinks that by showing the community 
what I am doing, he will make the com- 
munity forget what he is not doing.” He 
stated that so far from the refusal of a 
policeman to perjure himself exciting his 
anger, it would have only excited in him 
devout thanksgiving. 

That Dr. Parkhurst was in every way equal 
to the emergency is readily apparent; but 
the case against the Society's detective, 
Gardner, was a hard blow, because he was 
convicted. It is true that the finding of 
the lower court was afterward reversed, 
but it was temporarily a disaster, however 
corrupt the methods had been which brought 
it about. 

Dr. Parkhurst had now begun to work 
up a case against the captain of one of the 
most notoriously infamous districts in New 
York. He obtained sixty-four cases against 
gaimbling and disorderly houses in Captain 
Devery’s precinct. Letters were then pre- 
pared and addressed to the Mayor and 
Police Commissioners, the Superintendent 
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of Police, Captain Devery and the public, 
respectively, stating what had been done. 
The letter to the Commissioners of Police, 
whose duty it was to investigate the charges 
made by Dr. Parkhurst, was referred by 
them without formal reading to the Super- 
intendent of Police, Byrnes, who with 
Captain Devery and the parties accused of 
criminal neglect, started out to find evidence 
to corroborate Dr. Parkhurst’s charges; 
but strangely enough they could not find 
the semblance of criminality in their neg- 
lect. Everything in that precinct was 
scrupulously clean and aboveboard. This 
mighty endeavor to whitewash Devery was 
highly amusing to the public, for the dis- 
trict had the reputation of being one of the 
worst in the city. 

Having waited several weeks and discov- 
ered no amendment or intention to correct 
the abuses of which he had positive proof, 
Dr. Parkhurst set his detectives at work 
again, and succeeded in getting cases against 
forty-five of the former sixty-four places. 
A complaint embodying this result was 
transmitted as before to the Commissioners 
of Police, Captain Devery and to the public. 
This time Byrnes, without the aid of Cap- 
tain Devery, made the most scrupulous 
examination of the district,and strangely 
enough found not asingle immoral place. 

All of these movements were happening 
under the daily observation of the public 
through the press, and there was developing 
that mightiest human factor in the over- 
throw of evil, public opinion. So the work 
progressed, although it met with innumer- 
able apparent reverses. 

Dr. Parkhurst says: 


With somuch accomplished, and accomplished 
to our own satisfaction and that of the town, 
there was only one thing that remained to do 
next, and that was to select a certain number of 
Devery’s pest-holes that Devery, Byrnes and the 


Commissioners had given the public to under- 
stand had no existence outside of our incom- 
petent and vicious imaginations, to gather fresh 
evidence upon them, and take them before the 
Grand Jury as ground for Devery’s indictment. 


No difficulty was experienced in getting 
the evidence required, for the police made 
no interference whatsoever with the crim- 
inal resorts to which Dr. Parkhurst had 
called their attention. Then followed a 
trial of four of the houses complained of, 
taken from among the forty that had 
been previously reported. The keepers of 
these houses were convicted and sentence 
pronounced. This was preliminary to the 
indictment of Devery, which immediately 
followed; but the Police Department real- 
ized that the trial of Devery meant the 
trial of the Department, and notwithstand- 
ing the clear case against him, he was 
acquitted. But as Dr. Parkhurst says, the 
victory was an expensive one and did not 
check the rising and strengthening current 
of popular indignation. 

The trial of Inspector Williams, another 
bright and shining example of the New 
York Police Department, who, as the 
superior officer of Devery, was responsible 
for the condition of his precinct, would 
have followed if the District Attorney's 
office had not blocked the way to the Grand 
Jury. One can readily understand how 
difficult it was to seeure indictments when 
the whole judicial machinery, including 
prosecuting attorneys and judges, and some- 
times the Grand Jury, was in sympathy 
with the party on trial. The case against 
Schmittberger, captain of one of the disrep- 
utable districts in which they had collected 
abundant evidence, failed through the 
impossibility of getting an honest Grand 
Jury. In proof of this assertion it is only 
necessary to mention the fact that this 
same man admitted before the Lexow 
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Committee later on his full guilt, and was 
protected from years of imprisonment 
because of the promise of that Committee 
to protect him in case he testified adversely 
to himself. 

Evidence was also procured against houses 
in the precincts presided over by Captains 
Slevin and Doherty. Slevin’s case was 
never disposed of officially, but if death 
had not removed him it is extremely 
improbable that the New York courts would 
have ever tried him. Doherty was tried 
recently and the jury failed to agree, and 
his case may now be considered a matter of 
the past. 

Following the indictments of Captains 
Slevin and Doherty, were cases against two 
other captains, Price and Martens. Their 
culpability was shown, but to what end? 
Even since Tammany’s official removal 
from power its malign influence is appar- 
ent; how potent then must it have been 
when the whole governing power was lodged 
in its defiled hands. 

It was not long now until the Chamber 
of Commerce requested a senatorial inves- 
tigation of the Police Department. As 
everyone knows, the request was granted 
and the famous Lexow Committee began 
its work. It is interesting to note that the 
five state senators who composed it had no 
idea of the real work before them. They 
intended at most to give two days a week 
for three weeks to complete the investiga- 
tion, and, most wonderful to relate, they 
did not come down to investigate the Police 
Department at all, but only to investigate 
the investigations of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime. They were only 
politicians—need we say more?—and it is 
altogether certain that the Lexow Com- 
mittee’s work would never have been heard 
of in history if it had depended either on 
its Chairman, who gave it its now well- 
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known name, or upon its members in 
general. The tide of public opinion simply 
took hold of them and forced them to stay 
through the exposure of the criminal meth- 
ods of the police whether they would or no. 
The most that can be said of them is that 
they yielded to overwhelming popular 
opinion, and even in this they were consoled 
by the fact that they were working up 
political material for the fall campaign. It 
was John W. Goff who, as counsel of the 
Committee, made its history, and it was 
Charles H. Parkhurst who was, humanely 
speaking, the author of it all. The Lexow 
Committee would never have sat if he had 
not fought for years toward that end, and 
it would never have accomplished anything 
if he had not brought forward John W. 
Goff as public inquisitor and supplied him 
with the necessary material for his investi- 
gations. 

The remainder of the history is well 
known. The city was now thoroughly 
aroused by the revelations of police cor- 
ruption, and the Committee of Seventy, 
composed of leading men of all shades of 
political opinion, was formed; the City 
Vigilance League, with its numerous 
branches, thoroughly districted the town; 
Good Government Clubs were organized; 
in short, the people at last rose en masse 
and at the November election of 1894 swept 
Tammany from power. 

Before we conclude the description of 
Dr. Parkhurst’s part in the success of the 
November election of 1894, it is well worth 
while to give a few words from his sermon 
delivered the Sunday before the election. 
We regret that we cannot give it all: 


In every aspect, then, under which we may 
survey the situation, our hearts beat with high 
anticipation in the same instant in which we 
tremble with unspeakable solicitude. If a few 
loopholes of insight, that we have almost 
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accidentally gained into the unfathomed depths 
of pollution in which our municipality is 
officially reeking, have brought to view so much 
that is loathsome and unutterable, what must 
we imagine would be the full story of dishonor, 
if it could be told in the horror of all its details? 
The one thing we have to remember is, that 
with the nation as with the individual, sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death. There 
is no power, even in the might of God, to 
recover a people and set it again upon the high 
track of destiny, when it has once reached a 
certain point of moral decay. History declares 
that, with an emphasis of reiteration that is 
overwhelming and appalling. You can love 
your country and work for it, pray and plead 
for it, but there isa stage of rottenness which 
once reached, the country is damned beyond the 
power of the Holy Ghost to do anything for 
it. . . . National sin means national poison, 
and the unstemmed progress of national disease 
means eventual national death; it always has 
been and always will be, and God will make no 
exception in behalf of the Western continent. 
If there is no way of staying the tide of pollu- 
tion that is setting with so full and oozy a 
current, as has been so repulsively demonstrated 
in our own town, if, I say, there is no way of 
stopping it, there is not much remaining for us 
to do but wait for destiny and pray for the Lord 
to take us before the year of destiny comes. 


His closing words are surpassingly im- 
pressive: 


May the mighty Spirit of God so possess this 
vast metropolis on the coming Tuesday, as to 
lift us momentarily out of the tainted atmos- 
phere we are breathing, draw us into visible 
fellowship with those overreaching realities that 
abide through all the days and years, reveal to 
us the pregnant possibilities of the supreme 
moment, and cause the enlightened citizenship 
of New York so to mass itself upon the one 
grim and muscle-knotted foe that we have to 
meet, that from this time on virtue shall mean 
more, vice be painted blacker, despair seize the 
beggarly mob that have been trying to filch the 
jewels from our municipal crown, and the door 
be opened to a nobler future of American 
dignity, prosperity and power. 


Alas, that the victory of November did 
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not end the controversy. On the first of 
the year the Tammany officials—that is to 
say, those who had been superseded in the 
recent election—stepped down and out. 
But in a hundred ways Tammany remains 
in power. The police justices, who are a 
disgrace to civilization, remain upon the 
bench; the entire Police Department con- 
tinues practically unchanged, and is presided 
over by a man who strives to bar the way 
to all reform; the Commissioners of Police 
are practically the same; the leading 
features of the old regime of political cor- 
ruption are still retained; the people of 
New York are balked in their purpose to 
have honest government, for a new issue 
has arisen. 

In order to effect the radical changes 
necessary to the purification of the city, 
special legislation was required. This the 
people virtually demanded by their vote in 
the last election, and to that end bills were 
introduced in the State Legislature looking, 
among other reforms, to the removal of 
the police justices, the reorganization of 
the Board of Police Commissioners and the 
reformation of the Police Department. A 
bill granting extraordinary powers to the 
Mayor in the removal of heads of depart- 
ments was passed after much procrastina- 
tion, but the other legislation demanded 
has been delayed beyond decency, and the 
effort is being made by the petty politicians 
at Albany, who are clothed for a brief 
moment with the making of the laws, to 
defy the wishes of the city. 

This new issue has been brought about by 
the ambition of one man to dictate to the 
city what laws they shall have and what 
people they shall have in office. In other 
words, having cast out one political boss, 
another arises, and the city finds itself 
thwarted in its desire for a pure adminis- 
tration by his colossal egotism. This man 
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appears to be actuated by no motives of 
pecuniary aggrandizement, but merely by 
the love of power. He demanded of the 
new reform Mayor that the patronage of 
the administration should be distributed to 
his favorites, for the secret of his strength 
is the ability he has hitherto acquired to 
dispense party spoils. The State Legisla- 
ture has been controlled by him, operating 
by means of his promises of political plums. 
When Mayor Strong stoutly refused to 
accede to his outrageous demands, he deter- 
mined to block all reform legislation until 
his request was granted. His chief hench- 
man at Albany is the man who gave his 
name to the famous investigating commit- 
tee, Senator Lexow. As the Republicans 
have a majority in the State Legislature, 
and Lexow has been the right-hand man of 
Boss Platt, it has been possible to so com- 
bine as to threaten New York with the defeat 
of its purposed reform, unless Boss Platt 
shall be allowed to be the power behind the 
throne. In escaping from one evil, the peo- 
ple have encountered another as intolerable. 


Perhaps the first man who recognized 
this new evil was Dr. Parkhurst, and the 
one man who has so unflinchingly opposed 
him, and is bringing hope of eventual 
deliverance, is the Joshua who has been the 
leader of the people out of the wilderness 
into the promised land, who has made the 
destruction of a Jericho possible, humanely 
considered, and is still leading them on to 
the complete possession of their inheritage. 

Not a day passes that this indefatigable 
leader does not strive with all the energy of 
his burning nature to accomplish the final 
overthrow of the forces of evil that threaten 
the city’s welfare and happiness. He is the 
man of the hour still, for his work is not 
yet done, his history is not yet ready to be 
written. Notwithstanding the conspicuous 
position he occupies, and the magnitude of 
the work he has accomplished, he is the same 
lovable, sincere, fascinating man, the same 
earnest, spiritual preacher of righteousness, 
seeking with all his energies of heart and 
brain to bring about the temporal and 
eternal happiness of his fellow-men. 


WINNOWINGS FROM LEADING PERIODICALS. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
JOAN OF ARC. 


Harper's: May. 


HE May chapters of this interesting 
history bear with them the conviction of 
Joan’s sincerity, her almost divine sincerity. 
The reader feels certain, if he has not before, 
that she believed her mission was heaven- 
sent. If we all believed we had such a 
mission in life, what a grand reawakening 
there would be! It is probably, because the 
world brands such a belief as fanaticism, 
that so few are willing to live up to their 
inner convictions. 
Human nature is the same everywhere; 


it defies success, it has nothing but scorn 
for defeat. The village considered that 
Joan had disgraced it with her grotesque 
performance and its ridiculous failure; so 
all the tongues were busy with the matter, 
as bilious as they were busy, insomuch that 
if the tongues had been teeth, she would 
not have survived her persecutions. Those 
persons who did not scold, did what was 
worse and harder to bear; for they ridiculed 
her and mocked at her, and ceased neither 
day nor night from their witticisms and 
jeerings and laughter. She shed tears in 
secret, but none in public. In public she 
carried herself with serenity and showed no 
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distress nor any resentment—conduct 
which should have softened the feeling 
against her, but it did not. Her father was 
so incensed that he could not talk in meas- 
ured terms about her wild project of going 
to wars like a man. But none of these 
things shook her purpose in the least. 
Her parents kept a strict watch upon her 
to keep her from leaving the village, but 
she said that when the time to go was come 
she would know it, and then the keepers 
would watch in vain. 

She moved and spoke with energy and 
decision; there was a strange, new fire in 
her eye, and also a something wholly new 
and remarkable in her carriage and in the 
set of her head. This new light in the eye 
and this new bearing were born of the 
authority and leadership vested in her by 
the decree of God, and they asserted that 
authority as plainly as speech could have 
done. This calm consciousness of command 
and calm, unconscious outward expression 
of it, remained with her henceforth until 
her mission was accomplished. Let us not 
scoff at Joan and hervisions. Let us rather 
search ourselves for some revelation for the 
divine reason of our being. 





SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 


Review of Reviews: May. 


There are many people in America who 
have looked upon the work of Millais, the 
English artist. Asa child he had the habit 
of making sketches which, as is usually the 
case, were very well thought of by his 
friends. So the mother takes him up to 
London to show him and his sketches to 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, who was then 
president of the Royal Academy. She told 
him the boy’s talents were well thought of 
by friends, but that she dared not trust to 
these, she wanted the opinion of an artist. 
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Would Sir Martin tell her if it would be 
prudent to bring up the boy as an artist? 

“Madam, you had better bring the boy 
up to be a chimney-sweeper,” was the gruff 
reply. 

The mother finally prevailed upon Sir 
Martin to look at the sketches. He recog- 
nized their merit, and placing his hand 
on the boy’s head, said to the mother that 
it was her duty to bring the boy up to the 
profession. 

“Young Millais was a prodigy. He was 
only nine years old when he gained a medal 
for drawing at the Society of Arts. He 
then studied for two years at Mr. Sass’ 
school, becoming at the age of eleven a 
student at the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Here his self-reliance stood him in excellent 
stead. He wanted no interference on the 
part of any teacher; all he desired, in the 
life-school as elsewhere, was the opportunity 
for study. And this opportunity he got. 
‘The advantage of a teacher is very small,’ 
he remarked in answer to a question some 
years afterward; ‘the students gain more 
from one another. Some are superior to 
others, and those who are of the inferior 
ability learn from those who are better 
than themselves. The teaching which they 
get among themselves is of infinitely greater 
use than that which they would derive from 
a teacher appointed by the Academy. . 
I think you give a student everything he 
wants when you give him the means of 
study. Ido not think that education will 
make an artist. Lecturers upon painting, I 
think, are of nouse. I think that practical 
lectures—such as lectures upon anatomy 
and perspective—are of use; but lectures 
upon painting, unless delivered by a painter 
who would be able practically to do some- 
thing before the students, are of no use. 
‘ Knowledge must be gained by the 
student himself before it becomes of value.’” 
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A PRAIRIE COLLEGE. 
MeClure’s: 


There is an interesting articlein MeClure’s 
for May, giving a Frenchwoman’s view of 
co-education and various phases of college 
and rural life in America. 

“My questions were always about the 
system of co-education, with its advantages 
and dangers. The pretty wife of the pres- 
ident replied to me: 

“We, my husband and I, can say no harm 
of it, since we met and loved at college.’ 
The elder daughter of my host married in 
the same way, after having received all the 
diplomas of the college. 

“*Yes, many marriages are decided at 
college; is there any harm in it? Would 
it be better to meet in society, in the midst 
of frivolity? Do they not become much 
better acquainted, and in a more interesting 
way, when they study together for years?’ 

‘“**But these marriages are premature!’ 

“*Not at all; they do not take place 
until the man’s position is secure. The 
constancy of the two parties is often put 
to a long test.’ 

“*And does not love distract you from 
work?’ 

“This very French reflection caused a 
smile. An American thinks of a wife only 
after having thought of his serious duties 
and first of the means of supporting her. 
The brilliant and almost unique example 
of the very young president of Knox, who 
at thirty years of age has lately succeeded 
auniversally esteemed man, forced by his age 
to a comparative leisure, proves that college 
engagements do not prevent great efforts 
and great success. 

“T was asked if I had seen anything, 
either in the college or the town, which 
suggested any of the disadvantages of 
which 1 spoke. Assuredly no. It was 
because they did not exist. The atmos- 
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phere of Knox is clear and healthful. 
Each respects the dignity of his neighbor 
without the intervention of strict rules.” 

The following excerpt from the same 
article, by Madame Blanc, will be read 
with pleasure: 

“I was invited to spend an afternoon 
upon a great farm in the suburbs. The 
name “farm” is given in America to all 
rural estates. With more than ordinary 
hospitality the proprietor of the farm came 
for me himself in his buggy. Carried along 
by two excellent horses, we rolled across the 
prairie, filling our lungs with the soft, vel- 
vety air, which, before the winter winds, 
accompanies that exquisite season so well 
named Indian summer. The landscape in 
its monotony was new to me, who had never 
seen the steppes. It was the immense, 
rolling prairie, its short, little waves cut 
only by fences, barriers sometimes straight 
and sometimes zigzag, which all over Amer- 
ica separate fields and confine cattle. Their 
silvery color, like that of the aging fir, 
harmonizes well with the brown tone of 
the soil. The corn had been harvested; 
there only remained the stalks and long 
leaves stacked for the cattle. Strange, long 
lines of stumps, which no one takes the 
trouble to remove, were rotting here and 
there where once stood groves. They are 
one of the general characteristics of the 
American landscape as they rise rudely from 
the newly cleared plain. The farm-house, 
toward which we were going, was situated 
in the midst of three thousand acres, part 
cultivated and part in prairie. We stop 
before a wooden structure built on the usual 
plan, with a stoop leading to it, and the 
indispensable walks. The mistress of the 
house comes to meet us. There is not a 
shadow of provincial ceremony in her greet- 
ing. She takes us into a drawing-room 
furnished in black haircloth, and we are 
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immediately engaged in conversation upon 
interesting subjects. 

“About one o'clock dinner was served, a 
strictly American dinner: soup of canned 
oysters, roast meats, stewed corn, raw celery, 
rhubarb pie, wild grapes that tasted like 
black currants, hickory-nuts, tea or coffee, 
as you preferred. Two young girls waited 
on the table; they were presented to me as 
the children of the house. They are obliged 
to assist with the house work during one of 
those domestic crises so common in the 
West and nearly everywhere.” 


THE PREACHER AND HIS PROVINCE. 
North American Review: May. 

The first part of a very readable article in 
the North American Review for May, by 
Cardinal Gibbons, will be read with interest. 

“After the Bible, the study of mankind 
is the most important and the most instrue- 
tive pursuit for the ambassador of Christ. 
The aim of his ministry is to enlighten and 
convince, to persuade and convert his fellow- 
being, to elevate him to a higher plane of 
moral rectitude. 

“The first step toward the accomplish- 
ment of this noble aim is to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of man, his springs of 
action, his yearnings and desires, his 
passions and emotions, his vices and temp- 
tations, as also the arguments, the motives 
and the means best calculated to promote 
his spiritual progress. 

‘Now, the knowledge of the mysterious 
kingdom of the heart is more accurately 
acquired by studying the original than by 
seeing it described in a book. An artist 
makes a better portrait from a living sub- 
ject than from his photograph. We view 
objects in the abstract in books, but in the 
concrete in living men. 

“Books describe human beings as existing 
in times and countries, or under circum- 


stances different from our own. But in 
studying the race that surrounds us, we 
contemplate man just as he is to-day. 

“We see him not as reflected through 
the mind of another, but as viewed by 
ourselves. Human nature, it is true, is 
everywhere radically the same, but it 
receives a coloring and an impression from 
its environments. Man is influenced and 
modified in temperament and habits of 
thought by his social and domestic sur- 
roundings, and by the political institutions 
under which he lives. . , 

“They who have long experience in the 
ministry, cannot fail to observe the faults 
into which young clergymen, whose knowl- 
edge is chiefly confined to books, and who 
have had, as yet, little opportunity to 
commune with their fellow-men, are some- 
times liable to fall. They are apt to attach 
undue weight to matters of minor impor- 
tance, and to treat lightly subjects of grave 
moment; they may be strained, fanciful 
and unreal, and talk over the heads of the 
people; or they may denounce in unmeas- 
ured, exaggerated terms a social plague 
scarcely known by the congregation. 

“Another advantage which we derive 
from a discreet study of men is the habit 
of moderation in our judgment of them. 
We will find that few men are altogether 
perfect, and few also totally depraved. 
Blemishes will be discovered in the most 
exemplary character, and traits of genuine 
goodness in the most abandoned and per- 
verse. This twofold experience will teach 
us to use sobriety of speech in praising 
virtuous men and women, including even 
canonized saints, and to avoid excessive 
harshness in reproving sinners. For if we 
paint righteous men without a single fault, 
we tempt the objects of our eulogy to 
vanity, and we discourage those that are 
earnestly aspiring to virtue; but if we paint 
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the vicious as absolutely bad, we drive them 
to despair. : 

“Of late years, [ am happy to say, we are 
treated to memoirs that aim at being true 
to life, that represent to us men of flesh and 
blood as well as of spirit—men of strong 
faith, virility of soul, genuine charity, 
magnanimity of character and self-denial, 
but not exempt from some of the imper- 
fections incident to humanity. The merit 
of these biographies is that the author has 
either studied his subjects from life, or he 
represents them to us in their true light, 
as portrayed in their own actions and wri- 
tings. The public man, whether churchman 
or layman, who never committed an error 
of judgment, or who was never betrayed 
into any moral delinquency, will hardly ever 
be credited with any great words or with 
deeds worthy of being transmitted to pos- 
terity. 

“The best models of biography are the 
inspired Penmen. They give us a faithful 
and accurate portrait of their most sacred 
subjects without any effort to hide their 
moral deformities or defects. David's sin, 
Peter’s denial, Paul’s persecution of the 
early Church, the worldly ambition of the 
sons of Zebedee, the incredulity of Thomas, 
are fearlessly recorded without any attempt 
at extenuation or palliation. The trans- 
gressions of these men arouse our compas- 
sion without diminishing our reverence for 
them, and serve by contrast to lend 
additional luster to the halo of their sub- 
sequent lives.” 


POLITICAL DEPRAVITY OF THE 
FATHERS. 
Atlantic Monthly: May. 
Under the subject of “The Political 
Depravity of the Fathers,” John Bach 


McMaster gives some consolation to the 
modern political reformer, who is wont to 


think that present-day political leaders are 
totally depraved. Political chicanery and 
wire-pulling, as observed in our modern 
politics, are not the mushroom growth of 
the last few years. At least that is the 
conclusion after reading the above-named 
article. The author says: “Whoever reads 
the magazines and newspapers, whoever 
listens to the oratory of the pulpit and the 
after-dinner speeches of political reformers, 
is well aware of the existence of a wide- 
spread belief that politicians and legislators 
and public men are more corrupt to-day 
than they were in the time of our ancestors 
three generations ago, and that the cause 
of our political debasement is a free and 
unrestricted ballot. This, most happily, is 
a pure delusion. A very little study of 
long-forgotten politics will suffice to show 
that in filibustering and gerrymandering, 
in stealing governorships and legislatures, 
in using force at the polls, in colonizing 
and distributing patronage to whom patron- 
age is due, in all the frauds and tricks that 
go to make up the worst form of practical 
politics, the men who founded our state 
and national governments were always our 
equals and often our masters.” 

The right of suffrage was considerably 
restricted in those early days by property 
and religious qualifications, and from the 
standpoint of many of our modern suffrage 
reformers, “this ought to have been a time 
of great political purity. The voters were 
taxpayers, Christians, and the owners of 
property. ‘The office-holders were men of 
substance, while the qualifications for 
holding office increaaed with the dignity of 
the place. Yet it was, in truth, a period of 
great political depravity. Indeed, it may 
be well doubted whether, in all our annals, 
there can be found a finer example of 
filibustering than that afforded by the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1787.” 
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The writer cites various examples to sus- 
tain his position, and gives the well-known 
history of the origin of the political term 
“oerrymander.” Modern political bosses 
could probably learn some new tricks for 
party advantage and self-aggrandizement 
by a perusal of this article. 


Olive Thorne Miller writes an interesting 
article on the subject, “Tramps with an 
Enthusiast.” Her subject-matter is espec- 
ially attractive at this season of the year, 
to the lovers of birds and of nature. It is 
descriptive of the scenery of the woods and 
the habits and songs of the winged inhab- 
itants. How restful is the following par- 
agraph: “To a brain wearied by the din of 
the city, the clatter of the wheels, the 
jingle of the street-cars, the discord of 
bells, the cries of venders, the ear-splitting 
whistles of the factory and shop, how 
refreshing is the heavenly stillness of the 
country! To the soul tortured by the sight 
of ills it cannot cure, wrongs it cannot 
right, and sufferings it cannot relieve, how 
blessed to be alone with nature, with trees 
living free, unfettered lives, and flowers 
content each in its native spot, with brooks 
singing of joy and good cheer, with moun- 
tains preaching divine peace and rest.” 


Percival Lowell writes a readable article 

1 “Mars,” and discusses the subject of life 
on the other worlds from a logical stand- 
point. He says: “To determine whether a 
planet be the abode of life, two questions 
about it must be answered in turn; first, are 
its physical conditions such as to render it 
habitable? And second, are there any 
signs of its actual habitation? Unless 
we can answer the first point satisfac- 
torily, it were futile to seek for evidence 
of the second. . . . Now, to all forms 
of life of which we have any concep- 


tion, two things in nature are vital— 
air and water. There is no _ creature 
which is not in some measure dependent 
upon them. How, then, is Mars off for 
air? Atmosphere is essential not only to 
the life upon the planet, but to the produc- 
tion of any change upon that planet's 
surface. Without it, not only development, 
but decay would come to a standstill, when 
once all that was friable had crumbled to 
pieces under the alternate roasting and 
refrigerating to which the planet’s surface 
would be exposed as it revolved upon its 
axis toward and away from the sun. 
Since atmosphere, therefore, is a 
sine qua non to any change upon a planet’s 
surface, reversely, any change upon a plan- 
et’s surface is proof positive of the presence 
of an atmosphere, however incapable of 
detection such atmosphere be by direct 
means. . . . A cloud is an _ event 
upon Mars, a rare and unusual phenomenon, 
which should make it more fittingly appre- 
ciated than Ruskin lamented was the case 
on earth. For it is almost perpetually fine 
weather on our neighbor in space. 
Mars is blissfully destitute of weather. 
Unlike New England, which has more than 
it can accommodate, Mars has none of the 
article. What takes its place as the staple 
topic of conversation for empty-headed 
folk there remains yet one of the Martian 
mysteries to be solved. What takes its 
place, in fact, is a perpetual serenity, such 
as we can scarcely conceive of. ‘ 
That beings constituted physically as we 
are would find it a most uncomfortable 
habitat is pretty certain. But lungs are 
not wedded to logic, and there is nothing in 
the world or beyond it to prevent, so far as 
we know, a being with gills, for example, 
from being a most superior person. . . . 
We have proof positive that Mars has an 
atmosphere; we have reason to believe that. 
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this atmosphere is very thin—thinner at 
least by half than the air upon the summit 
of the Himalayas—that in constitution it 
does not differ greatly from our own, and 
that it is relatively heavily charged with 
water vapor.” 


THE POPE’S LETTER TO THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 


HE Pope has addressed a letter to the 
English people, which is ably com- 
mented on in Harper's. 

“A welcome evidence of the softening 
of the asperities of religious controversy 
is furnished by the letter which Pope 
Leo XIII. has addressed to the English 
people. ‘ 

“In the elevation of its sentiments and 
the dignity of its tone the letter is among 
the most admirable productions of one of 
the ablest of Popes. It is worthy of study 
as a literary effort and as a state paper. 
Of the consummate skill which dictated it, 
it is enough to say that ina long and earn- 
est appeal for the restoration of unity 
between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome, there is not a word which 
could offend the sensibilities of the sturdi- 
est English Protestant, not an expression 
which does not carry with it the conviction 
that it was dictated by genuine kindliness 
and sincere esteem. 

“And yet it is only as a literary produc- 
tion, or as an evidence of the bettered tone 
of religious discussion, that the letter has 
any value. It may well remain as a pleas- 
ant memory. It will neither mark nor 
cause any change in thesituation. Neither 
in England nor in any English-speaking 
country is it possible to conceive of a body 
of Protestants of any degree whatever 





accepting an invitation to return to sub- 
mission to the Church of Rome. 

“The whole of English history since the 
separation forbids it. There is not an 
event of national importance from the 
first dissolution of the monasteries to the 
last vote on the Irish land-bill which has 
not widened the separation. All English 
history would have to be reversed, to be 
rewritten, to be written backward, to make 
restoration of unity possible. English 
history for the last three hundred and fifty 
years has been chiefly a history of success, 
but success and defeat alike have helped to 
make England Protestant. The lesson is 
taught alike by the Tyburn gallows and 
the Oxford fagots. The candle which Lat- 
imer lighted has never been put out. The 
defeat of the Armada, the regicide at 
Whitehall, the Protectorate and the Resto- 
ration, the union with Scotland and the 
rebellion against James, in a word, every 
event that has taken place on British soil 
since the time of Henry VIIL., has intensi- 
fied the feeling which makes Great Britain 
irrevocably and inexorably Protestant. 

“The thought that England to-day could 
accept a unity with Rome, which implies 
submission in spiritual affairs to Rome, 
could be entertained only by one who had 
no knowledge of English nature or of 
English life. It is evidence of the good 
sense and good temper of the English peo- 
ple that the letter has been received in the 
spirit in which it wassent. Its publication 
has called for universal comment from 
every organ of public opinion, but not for 
any utterance of acerbity. On the contrary, 
there seems to be no dissent from the 
opinion that England can well afford to 
reciprocate in a spirit of courtesy the 


kindly sentiments of a power from which 
she no longer has anything to fear.” 
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Lecture II. 


VICTORY 


THE EVERLASTING No had said: 


THROUGH 


SELF-SURRENDER. 


‘Behold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and the universe is 
’ ’ ’ 


mine, (the Devil’s);’ to which my whole Me now made answer: ‘I am not thine, but free and 


forever hate thee !’ 


Pleasure; love God. 


It is from this hour that I incline to date my Spiritual new-birth, or Baph- 
ometic Fire baptism; perhaps I directly thereupon began to be a Man. 


Love not 


This is the EVERLASTING YEA, wherein all contradiction is solved: wherein 


who so walks and works, it is well with him.—CARLYLE, Sartor Resartus. 


When the vow of self-consecration is taken, then the Spirit descends to abide. 
true self-surrender there is a memorable descent of the Spirit. 
every faculty; the man rushes out of himself, as it were. 


In every life of 
The steady excitement pervades 
A supernatural eloquence fires his 


tongue; he expresses himself with an earnestness and reality which will surely appeal to men. 


The sure test of the Spirit is the power of transmitting it to others. 
or more souls are inspired by the mind of God, they unite. . 
destiny of the world.—MozoombAr, Zhe Spirit of God, pp. 69-78. 


I. 


ti was a famous saying of Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, the Hindu theist, that there is 
a Thou within the I, and that the two are 
separate. Yes, lI add, but the two are insep- 
arable. It is endlessly important to 
emphasize the divine immanence in the 
human spirit, in spite of our freedom; 
and yet, at the same time, the divine tran- 
scendence, beyond all that is finite. God is 
in all natural law, as the light is in the 
rainbow. There is no part of the rainbow 
that is not light. But He transcends all 
natural law, whether in matter or mind, as 
the light transcends the rainbow and bil- 
lows away beyond it. And although light 
and the rainbow are separate, they are insep- 
arable; that is, they are distinguishable in 
thought, though not separable as things. 
We are annoyed, even in New England, up 
to this hour, by what calls itself Christian 
Pantheism, or the doctrine that our Lord’s 
incarnation is to be so interpreted that if we 
are serious we must hold that all souls are 


saved, because He is in all souls. I believe 


When two, three 
The Spirit of God rules the 


that there is a Thou within every I, holy or 
wicked; but that the Thou and the I are 
separate and yet inseparable. And from 
those propositions follows, not Pantheism, 
but the most alluring doctrine of reward 
and the most appalling doctrine of penalty. 
The Thou and the I of the wicked soul are 
separate but inseparable forever and ever. 
The Thou and the I in the holy soul are 
separate and yet must live together forever 
and ever. I believe and you believe and all 
men of sanity believe that character tends to 
a final permanence; and we all know that a 
final permanence can come but once. This 
personality of mine, under the self-prop- 
agating power of habit, tends to assume a 
final permanence, either in harmony with, 
or in enmity to, God, who dwells within 
me forever and forever, to be my heaven or 
my hell. 

Consider what a subtle argument for im- 
mortality may be founded on the fact of 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in every 
human spirit. It must be conceded that 
the soul like everything else is made on a 
plan. That plan is the fixed constitution 
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of the soul. You may say that the plan of 
the soul is in it and yet not of it, for the 
soul did not originate it. That plan isa 
Thou within the I. It is separate from the 
I, but it is also inseparable from it; and 
there can be no peace of the soul with 
itself until the Thou and the I agree. 
There is possible a friendship between the 
Thou and the I within the soul. There is 
possible an enmity between the Thou and 
the I in every free spirit. The Thou is 
eternal, omnipresent, immutable. If the 
Thou and the I, though separate, are insep- 
arable, the soul is immortal. ‘Because I 
live, ye shall live also.” 

But the possibility of friendship between 
the Thou and the I within the soul in this 
life is one of the subtlest proofs that the 
friendship lasts beyond death and is con- 
tinued in another life. It does not seem 
possible that the Thou would so strive to 
attain a perfect friendship with the I, if the 
I were to be destroyed at what is called 
death. God would not so strive by His 
Spirit to make us His friends if our rela- 
tions were to end at the dissolution of 
the body. If the Thou and the I must 
live forever as separate but inseparable, the 
laws of both perdition and salvation are 
the result of this union. Friendship 
between the Thou and the I in the soul is 
the ante-chamber of heaven; enmity, the 
ante-chamber of hell. When human char- 
acter has reached final permanence, this 
friendship and this enmity are salvation 
and perdition. I 


Let Daniel Webster stand yonder; 
Charles Finney, the great evangelist, here. 
These two men were highly endowed; 
probably Webster more highly than this 
evangelist. But we recognize in the latter, 
as well as in the former, a man of imperial 
native qualities. Do you say that the 
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power of the Holy Spirit, which sometimes 
seems to shadow great religious assemblies, 
is the result of the personal qualities of the 
preacher? Let us see how these two souls 
contrast with each other when they put 
forth their best powers. Is there some- 
thing more than natural endowment needed 
to account for the influence sometimes 
proceeding from the man of God ? Is there 
something less than human power ought to 
be expected to attain, in the influence of the 
man not visibly crowned from on high? 
Riding across the prairies the other day, I 
was startled to fall upon this passage in the 
recent biography of George William Curtis, 
a letter of his written on the day that Web- 
ster delivered his speech at the founding 
of Bunker Hill Monument in 1843. This 
great man was then at his best; he had not 
begun to wither under the influence of 
advancing years; he had not then fallen 
into despondency, if he ever did, on account 
of political disappointments. Young Cur- 
tis, who was just at the age when the moral 
sensitiveness of budding manhood is at its 
best, writes to his father: 

The day was a fine one to me; finest of all, 
that I saw and heard Daniel Webster. We 
struggled through the crowd and stood only a 
rod or two in front of him; saw him plainly; 
heard him distinctly. It was a noble spectacle. 
As far on one side as the eye could reach up the 
hill was a silent multitude, out of whose midst 
solemnly and lonely against the sky, rose the 
monument. On the other stood this man sol- 
emn and lonely also, the strength of Olympian 
Jove in his figure and mien, yet a wild, lonely 
spectacle. Too great for party yet not great 
enough for quiet independence. Not the calm 
dignity of a soul self-centred who rules the 
world, but the restless grandeur of a Titan 
storming heaven. His mouth curled; his eye 
flashed, as if among that mass he was king, 
but the higher crown could not be seen upon 
him. Though by no means satisfying my idea 
of a great man, he is certainly a strong man—a 
Hercules if not Apollo.—(p. 24.) 
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Victory Through Self-surrender. 313 


I do not justify this estimate of Web- 
ster, even at that time, but this is the 
impression made upon a sensitive youth 
given to the worship of, heroes. It is start- 
ling how we are judged by our atmospheres 
and how visible the absence of the crown is 
on the heads of most of us. 

Turn now to President Finney, and 
remember that he was aman well-known to 
most of us. He was a person of strong legal 
acumen, had studied law, was honored by his 
neighbors at Oberlin as possessing most bal- 
anced and trenchant common sense. His 
neighbors respected him as never erratic. 
Is there something, possibly, in human 
experience that lifts a man so high that he 
receives a crown from a region not of this 
world, although in it? “I then received a 
mighty baptism of the Holy Ghost,” says 
President Finney in his wonderful auto- 
biography, detailing his experiences at the 
time of his entrance on the life of a Chris- 
tian after he had passed some time as nearly 
an infidel. He had been alawyer. There 
is his book worn black in one of your 
best Boston libraries. It is a great religious 
classic. I brought this copy of it here to 
show you that I am quoting from a part 
of literature thoroughly vital. 


Without any expectation of it, without 
ever having the thought in my mind that 
there was such a thing for me, without any 
recollection that I had ever heard the thing 
mentioned by any person in the world, the 
Holy Spirit descended upon me in a manner 
that seemed to go through me, body and soul. 
I-could feel the impression like a wave of 
electricity, going through and through me. 
Indeed, it seemed to come in waves of liquid 
love; for I could not express it in any other 
way. It seemed like the very breath of God. 
I can recollect distinctly that it seemed to fan 
me like immense wings. No words can express 
the wonderful love that was shed abroad in my 
heart. I wept aloud with joy and love; and Ido 
not know but I should say, I literally bellowed 


out the unutterable gushings of my heart. These 
Waves came over me, and over me, one after the 
other, until I recollect I cried out, ‘I shall die if 
these waves continue to pass over me.’ I said, 
‘Lord, I cannot bear any more.’ Yet I had no 
fearof death. . . . . Thus I continued till late 
at night. I received some sound repose. When 
I awoke in the morning the sun had risen, and 
was pouring a clear light into myroom. Words 
cannot express the impression that this sunlight 
made upon me. Instantly the baptism that I 
had received the night before returned upon me 
in the same manner. I arose upon my knees 
in the bed and wept aloud with joy, and 
remained for some time too much overwhelmed 
with the baptism of the Spirit to do anything 
but pour out my soul to God. It seemed as if 
this morning’s baptism was accompanied with 
a gentle reproof, and the Spirit seemed to say 
to me, ‘Will you doubt? Will you doubt?’ I 
cried, ‘No! I will not doubt; I cannot doubt.’ 
He then cleared the subject up so much to my 
mind that it was impossible for me to doubt 
that the Spirit of God had taken possession of 
my soul. (Autobiography, pp. 20, 21.) 


Our own sainted Dr. Gordon, comment- 
ing on this experience says: 


Then followed the same results as in the 
apostolic times. First a powerful assurance of 
sonship in the inward witness of the Spirit; 
then power for utterance—such that as he went 
forth preaching whole neighborhoods would be 
seized with deep religious impressions at once. 

Upon which fact we pause to observe that 
this is the divine way of quickening men to 
seriousness and repentance. ‘Give us a revival 
moved and begotten by the Holy Spirit, and 
not one stirred up by the coming of an evange- 
list,” is the cry of many Christians—a demand 
as reasonable as that your telegraphic message 
shall be brought to you without the interven- 
tion of the wires. The Holy Spirit acts through 
a medium, the word of God, and through an 
agent, the man of God; and it is by Christians 
anointed and filled with the Holy Ghost, that 
the Spirit’s convicting and regenerating power 
is brought to bear on souls. 

Here, too, in a degree, the Master’s example 
holds for the disciples in all time. John the 
Baptist had this test of the true Messiah given 
him: ‘Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit 
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descending and remaining on him, the same is 
he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.’ 
(John i. 33.) 


There were times in President Finney’s 
illumined career as an evangelist when his 
presence as a preacher in any community 
was enough to produce conviction of sin in 
multitudes. There were times when, 
speaking quietly, as I once heard him do 
from this very platform, he produced an 
impression absolutely indescribable, through 
the sense it gave of the Divine Omnipres- 
ence, of the falling of the Spirit upon 
guilty souls, of the readiness of God to 
transform character from low to high 
levels, of the converting power of the Holy 
Ghost. Once when I was but a youth I sat 
on yonder seat and saw President Finney 
before a great audience in this sacred place. 
The hymn was given out just before the 
sermon, and while it was being sung by the 
audience, he turned his back upon the 
people and looked into this wall, his eyes 
wide open, but as if he saw that world into 
which we all haste. And when he turned 
upon the audience again there was a light 
in his face such as never is seen on sea or 
land. I was very young, but I was very 
much awed; and [ can credit the statement 
in his autobiography that there were times 
when, in a certain town called Sodom it 
was so wicked, his preaching had power to 
make people fall on their knees in their 
pews. They dropped so fast, he said, that 
if he had had a rapier of length sufficient 
to reach the opposite wall, he could not 
have hewn them down as fast as they fell 
of their own accord under the influence of 
the Spirit. IIL 


Do you call this experience the result of 
mere fancy? Itis very Biblical. It is an 
experience of which Jonathan Edwards 
knew something. So usual are these 


empowered moods after acts of self-surren- 
der, after periods of self-consecration, after 
great struggles in prayer, that it is not 
surprising to find that all the great spir- 
itual leaders of mankind have given, not 
a few minutes to prayer in each day, but 
hours and hours—Luther, Savonarola, Fin- 
ney, Wesley, Whitfield. I will not pause 
upon the well-known experiences of Jon- 
athan Edwards, which come almost up to 
the level of those of President Finney; but 
I will take what he himself says of a 
woman, now known to have been his own 
wife, who had marvelous religious experi- 
ences aftercertain acts of total self-surrender 
to the best she knew. Lord Bacon says, 
‘““‘Whenever we yield, not merely to a part 
of what we know to be our duty, but to 
the whole of it, we are immediately made 
conscious of the presence of the gods.” 

Victory through self-surrender to the 
Holy Spirit! Here is a specimen of that 
victory in the life of a woman, one of the 
sweetest flowers of the old New England 
civilization; a woman of whom we should 
say probably that she was so well born the 
first time that she hardly needed to be 
born the second time. And yet Jonathan 
Edwards says of this woman: 


Her new spiritual life began near three years 
ago ina great increase, upon an extraordinary 
self-dedication and renunciation of the world. 
She had been formerly subject to great unstead- 
iness in grace and frequent melancholy. But 
ever since that resignation made near three 
years ago, everything of that nature seems to be 
overcome and crushed by the power of faith and 
trust in God and resignation to him. The per- 
son has remained in a constant uninterrupted 
rest and humble joy in God, and assurance of 
his favor, without one hour’s melancholy or 
darkness from that day to this. These 
things have been attended with a constant 
sweet peace and calm and serenity of soul, 
without any cloud to interrupt it; a con- 
tinual rejoicing in all the works of God’s hands— 
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Victory Through Self-surrender. 


the works of nature and God’s daily works all 
appearing with a sweet smile upon them; a 
wonderful access to God by prayer, as it were 
seeing him, and sensibly and immediately con- 
versing with him, as much oftentimes as if 
Christ were here on earth, sitting on a visible 
throne, to be approached toand conversed with ; 
frequent, plain, sensible and immediate answers 
to prayer; all tears wiped away; all former 
troubles and sorrows of life forgotten, and all 
sorrow and sighing fled away, excepting grief 
for past sins, and for remaining corruption, and 
that Christ is loved no more and that God is no 
more honored in the world, and a compassion- 
ate grief towards fellow creatures; a daily 
sensible doing and suffering everything for God, 
for a long time past, eating for God and sleep- 
ing for God, and bearing pain and trouble for 
God, and doing all as the service of love, and so 
doing it with a continual, uninterrupted cheer- 
fulness, peace and joy. (Edwards Works, Vol. 
III., pp. 302-306. ) 


I am giving you here experiences of 
strong souls, because I would not have you 
infer that a weak tendency to sentimental- 
ism underlies these religious experiences. 
Here is a description by one of the strong- 
est souls New England ever had as a leader, 
that of Jonathan Edwards, of the experi- 
ences of a soul that he knew intimately. 
Out of erystalline springs like these, and 
the lofty heights where they burst forth 
under the brooding of the clouds of God, 
came some of the noblest streams of 
our religious civilization. And if ever the 
present turbid current of our church life is 
to be cleansed, it must be by the casting 
into it of many streams rising in heights as 
lofty and in springs as crystalline as these. 


IV. 


Victory through self-surrender! My con- 
tention has always been, that whoever offers 
prayer without total self-surrender to the 
best he knows, has offered only vain repeti- 
tion and not prayer. It is common to define 
prayer as including adoration, confession, 
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thanksgiving and petition. I have always 
insisted that prayer contains a fifth part, 
namely, total self-surrender to God. Unless 
we offer from the depths of our heart the 
petition, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 
done in us as in Heaven,” our prayer is 
vain repetition merely. Now, I hold that 
whoever offers prayer with those five things 
in it, adoration, confession, thanksgiving, 
petition and total self-surrender to God, 
will receive the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
will find that the promise is verified that 
God is more willing to give the Holy Spirit 
to those who ask Him than fathers are to 
give bread to their children. 

Citations of religious biography corrobor- 
ating this view of prayer might be contin- 
ued until day should dawn again. Take 
“Holy William Grimshaw,” who for many 
years was a diligent formalist, as Dr. Gor- 
don himself says, quoting this very cireum- 
stance in his ministry. He preached the 
truth as he knew it, but with worldly aims 
and no personal acquaintance with the 
Holy Ghost. Then came a great change, 
the particulars of which are exposed to us 
only by glimpses. He learned what the 
Holy Spirit means, through an act of total 
self-surrender, admitting the Spirit to the 
heart. Here is a part of the contract he 
made with himself and with his conscience 
and the God who speaks through it: 


Glory be to thee, O my triune God! Permit 
me to repeat and renew my covenant with thee. 
I desire and resolve to be wholly and forever 
thine. Blessed God, I most solemnly surrender 
myself to thee. Hear, O heaven, and give ear, 
O earth! Lavouch this day the Lord to be my 
God, Father, Savior, and portion forever. 
I am one of his covenant children forever. 
Record, O eternal Lord, in thy book of remem- 
brance that henceforth I am thine forever. 
From this day I solemnly renounce all former 
lords—world, flesh, and devil—in thy name. 
No more, directly or indirectly, will I obey 
them. I renounced them many years ago, and 
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I renounce them now forever. This day I give 
myself up to thee, a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto thee, which I know is my rea- 
sonable service. To thee I consecrate all my 
worldly possessions; in thy service I desire and 
purpose to spend all my time, desiring thee to 
teach me to use every moment of it to thy glory 
and the setting forth of thy praise, in every sta- 
tion and relation of life Iam now or may here- 
after be in. 

He had lived—this preacher—in a region 
of which he himself said that he might 
travel dozens of miles toward any point of 
the compass and not meet one serious soul. 
Very soon his church was crowded. Very 
soon he could not pass along the highways 
without being obliged to pause and give 
religious instruction. His little gathering 
of half-sleeping listeners soon became a 
great multitude, although it was in a rural 
region; and presently his church became a 
pillar of fire in that quarter of the vine- 
yard. He was year after year blessed with 
the most astonishing religious awakenings 
of the population to which he ministered. 
All this came through the self-surrender 
which gives victory. He was not seeking 
to get a hearing; but when the Holy Ghost 
spoke through him, the “common people 
heard him gladly.” 

Dr. Gordon himself has said that “the 
Holy Spirit bloweth where It listeth; but 
that we know one thing concerning It, 
namely, that It always moves toward a 
vacuum.” Let us put out of our hearts all 
known sin, to the last thread and fibre. 
Let us put out self-seeking. Let us culti- 
vate self-effacement. Let us yield to God 
utterly, gladly and irreversibly; and the 
Spirit that always blows toward a vacuum 
can then enter our heart and lead us whith- 
ersoever it will. 

¥. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, at the age of thirty- 
three, writing to her brother Thomas, says: 


I thought of this passage: ‘I will love him 
and my father will love him and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.’ This 
is it, I thought; Christ has been with me by 
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visits and intervals: His permanent abode is 
what I have not known. Again: ‘Abide in 
me and I in you’—a steady, everpresent Christ 
within, who should exert an influence steady 
as the pulse of my soul; thisIneeded. I copied 
that class of texts—I prayed with fervor 
unceasing that Christ would realize them—I 
despaired of bending my will—I despaired of all 
former and all present efforts; but at His word I 
resolved to begin and go for the whole. As 
James and John: ‘He said unto them, Launch 
out now and let down the net. They say unto 
him, Master, we have toiled all night and have 
taken nothing ; nevertheless, at thy word, we will 
let down the net; and lo! the net brake with 
the multitude of fishes.’ What was the result ? 
When self-despair was final, and I merely 
undertook at the word of Christ, then came the 
long-expected and wished help. -A// changed. 
Whereas once my heart ran with a strong 
current to the world, now it runs with a current 
the other way. What once it cost an effort to 
remember, now it costs an effort to forget. 
The will of Christ seems to me the steady pulse 
of my being, and I go because I cannot help it. 
Sceptical doubt cannot exist. I seem to see the 
full blaze of the Shekinah everywhere. I am 
calm but full—everywhere and in all things 
instructed and find I can do all things through 
Christ. Now if this is, as you say, a dream, so 
is certainly every form of worldly good; but 
this, if it be a dream, answers the purpose 
entirely and I shall never wake until I awake 
in His likeness. (Autobiography of Lyman 
Beecher, Vol. I1., p. 497.) 


Nothing more significant did I hear of 
in India than one of the ceremonies in 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s Theistic Church. 
I quote it, not as better than anything in 
Christian churches, but because it has a 
novelty about it that will impress a certain 
thought endlessly essential to our knowl- 
edge of the Holy Spirit. At the close of 
the services, this theistic leader would invite 
his hearers to the front seats, and there, 
after a season of silent prayer and after hav- 
ing on their knees dedicated themselves to 
God, they were accustomed to rise and say 
in a loud voice, “Victory to God! Victory 
to God!” Having repeated that three times, 
then and not till then, the pastor pro- 
nounced over them the benediction: ‘Peace! 
Peace!” All that is scientific. All that is 
Biblical. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
170. Does Profit-sharing Pay? 


REPLY BY WILLIAM COOPER PROCTER. 


NY change in the methods of conduct- 
ing the productive and distributive 
business in the world, to be successful and 
generally adopted, must first and last have 
in it that which will tend to lessen the cost 
of such production or distribution. How- 
ever desirable profit-sharing may appear to 
us from other points of view, this is the 
essential principle upon which its success 
or failure depends. Unless the employer 
increases the efficiency of his labor under 
the profit-sharing plan to at least the 
extent of the profits so paid to his labor, he 
should not, as a business proposition, adopt 
it. If, however, the reverse is true, and he 
increases the efficiency of his labor to an 
extent greater than the amount so paid to 
it, it is as incumbent upon him to adopt the 
profit-sharing plan as it is to put in an 
improved piece of machinery, remembering 
also that it is the first who in adopting 
improved methods secures the greatest 
reward. If profit-sharing can show that 
where it is honestly and considerately 
administered, it is the means of developing 
in the employee that feeling of self-interest 
in his labor which will tend to secure the 
same thoughtful and honest efforts as though 
he were working for himself, then it has 
demonstrated its right of being, as the 
main claim of the employer is that the root 
of existing troubles lies in the fact that 
the employee takes no interest in his work 
and has no consideration for his employer's 
property or welfare. 

Now, how can profit-sharing prove its 
ability to produce this change in the 
employee's feelings? If it can be shown in 
a manufacturing establishment continuing 


under the same management, even down to 
practically the same foremen of depart- 
ments, that since profit-sharing has been 
introduced, strikes and labor troubles are 
unknown, where before they were common; 
that the waste of material has been reduced 
one half; that the number of employees 
leaving the employ, or being discharged for 
cause during the year, has been reduced to 
one third the number so doing prior to the 
adoption of the system, and that the actual 
labor cost of manufacture, including in 
such cost the amount of money paid to 
employees as the profit-sharing dividend, 
has been lowered, then we think profit- 
sharing will be justified in claiming that it 
has supplied that motive to self-interest in 
the employee’s work which is now admitted 
to be so sadly lacking. 

It was during the year 1886 that the 
Knights of Labor began to assume such 
prominence, and the employees in man- 
ufacturing establishments throughout the 
country became more or less_ restless. 
During that year the firm of Procter & 
Gamble, soap manufacturers, Cincinnati, 
had in their various departments no less 
than fourteen different strikes, having at 
different times from eleven to one hundred 
and fourteen of their employees quit work 
in a body, and for all sorts of trivial causes. 
They were continually at the expense of 
breaking in new people, and the question 
was one of constant anxiety. After con- 
siderable hesitation, it was decided to put 
into force a plan of profit-sharing and to 
secure, if possible, some relief from these 
troubles. It was decided to allow as a por- 
tion of the expense of manufacturing, a 
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reasonable salary to each active member of 
the firm, and to divide the remainder of the 
net profits between the firm and the 
employees in the proportion that the labor 
cost of production bore to the total cost of 
production. In other words, if the sales 
were $100,000, and the net profits, after 
deducting the salaries of the firm, $10,000, 
then the total cost of production would be 
$90,000. Assuming that the amount paid 
for wages was $20,000, then the $10,000 of 
profit would be divided, seven ninths to the 
firm and two ninths to the employees. 

The proposition, when made to the 
employees, was accepted in a half-hearted 
way and without any belief upon their part 
that it would be of material benefit to 
them. At the end of the first six months 
a dividend of 11 per cent upon the wages 
was declared. During the next six months 
there was evidence that some of the 
employees were beginning to take a little 
interest in the working of the plan, and in 
order to encourage them and to reprimand 
those who did not take an interest, the plan 
was adopted of dividing the employees into 
four classes, the first class getting double 
the regular dividend, and including those 
who showed unmistakable signs of appre- 
ciation of the fact that it was incumbent 
upon them to help make the profits. The 
second class received the regular dividend, 
and included the bulk of the employees. 
The third class were those who did not 
evince much interest in the plan, and whose 
dividend was one half the regular amount. 
The fourth class were those who for 
cause were cut out of any dividend at all. 
They continued working under this plan 
for two years, by which time they had 
managed to weed out the majority of those 
who took no interest in their work, and 
since then have had only two classes, those 
who share and those who do not. The 


total amount of profit-sharing dividend is 
not affected by the number of those shar- 
ing. If for any reason we are compelled 
to decline allowing an employee to partic- 
ipate, his share is divided among the others. 

In the year 1887, the first year in which 
the plan was in operation, there were three 
strikes during the first six months. Since 
that time we have had absolutely no labor 
trouble. We believe it would be impossi- 
ble to foment any such trouble among the 
employees now. As an illustration of how 
they feel, we might mention that it has 
occurred frequently, that where some 
troublesome fellow has tried to produce dis- 
satisfaction, the men themselves will come 
to the foreman and tell him all the details 
of it and suggest that the man be dis- 
charged. The old feelings of discontent 
and distrust have been replaced by that of 
mutual interest. 

The class of labor employed in the soap 
factory is of the most ordinary unskilled 
kind. Over 85 per cent of our employees 
earn $1.50 a day or less. This class of 
labor is the kind that most frequently 
shifts from place to place, and is the class 
which of necessity you must frequently 
change. We are at the moment without 
exact figures relative to the proportion of 
employees who would continue for a year in 
the factories prior to 1887, but we think it 
a conservative estimate to say that one half 
of the employees were replaced each year by 
new men. Last year, out of over 600 
employees, we had six who left or were dis- 
charged for cause. Three of these were 
girls who were married, and two of them 
were men whom we discharged for being in 
a drunken fight, even though not in working 
hours. The sixth employee left for some 
reason which we do not know. Too much 
stress cannot be placed upon the advantage 
of being able to retain the employees year 
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after year. Even though the labor is 
unskilled, it takes some time to break in a 
new man so that he is as efficient as one 
who is familiar with the work to be done. 
It is very difficult to determine exactly 
what proportion of the labor-saving that 
has been effected in our factories since 
the profit-sharing plan has been in force 
is due directly to that plan, and what 
is due to improved machinery and to the 
methods of manufacture. Our labor cost 
of manufacture, including a 12 per cent 
profit-sharing dividend upon the wages for 
the year 1894, was 63 per cent of what it 
was during the year 1886, and this in spite 
of the fact that the average rate of wages 
in 1894 was a trifle over 12 per cent higher 
than in 1886. Figuring conservatively, 
and throwing all questionable items against 
profit-sharing, they estimate that the 
improved methods of manufacture are 
responsible for 28 per cent of the 37 per 
cent shown, leaving as a net result to the 
credit of profit-sharing, a saving equal to 9 
percent plus the 12 per cent increased wages, 
or 21 per cent cheaper labor cost of man- 
ufacture under the profit-sharing system. 
As to the saving in material, this also is 
a difficult question to determine. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not possible to keep accurate 
accounts of saving under this head. We 
can instance, however, one thing which 
shows how the profit-sharing plan works. 
One of the principal sources of waste in 
the factories is due to the waste of scraps 
and small pieces of soap by allowing them 
to fall upon the floor and become trampled 
under foot. This dirty soap used to accu- 
mulate so rapidly that it was necessary to 
work over the accumulation every two or 
three weeks. Now it takes three or four 
months to accumulate a sufficient quantity 
to be rehandled. The effect of saving by 
the employees can also be seen in the general 


air of tidiness and cleanliness about the 
factories. 

There is no question that in The Procter 
& Gamble Co.’s factory profit-sharing has 
done more than answer the question pro- 
pounded above, and the tendency has been, 
wherever possible, to extend this same 
profit-sharing principle, and to eccourage 
more and more the spirit that it has started 
among the employees. This has been done 
by having employees become interested in 
the stock of the company, trying to induce 
them to put their savings into the business 
for which they are working, so that all 
their interests shall be in one place. Asan 
instance of the willingness of the employees 
to bind themselves more closely to their 
work, we would mention that after the last 
semi-annual profit-sharing dividend, the 
employees subscribed for $5,250 worth of 
the common stock of the company. 

While the profit-sharing plan is to-day 
working so smoothly and profitably to the 
interests of the capital invested in the 
business, yet it must not be assumed that 
it came to this state without any draw- 
backs or disheartening circumstances. The 
employees of the company were of the ordi- 
nary type of day laborers, ignorant and 
suspicious; and it was only by absolute 
fairness and justice in ruling upon all 
claims and allowances to be made for them, 
that the management has succeeded in 
fully gaining their confidence. 

It is by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence now for the employees of The Procter 
& Gamble Co. to show decided interest in 
the character of the goods being shipped, 
taking especial pride and pains in those in 
which they assume that the larger profit is 
made. They will call the attention of the 
foreman to little questions as to quality of 
the different brands of soap manufactured, 
showing plainly a desire upon their part 
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that they shall do their share in seeing that 
nothing goes out from the factories which 
would tend to injure the demand for the 
products of their labor. 

All that was done was to allow the 
employee an opportunity to save money for 
himself. He did it, and more. 

We have never been forced to meet the 
question, What would be done in the event 
that no profits were earned or that a loss 


AMONG THE 


RAWM’S HORN. 

Self is only another name for serf. 

Faith in Christ changes the coffin into a 
chariot. 

Faith does its best and then falls back on 
God's best. 

It never becomes entirely dark to those 
who look up. 

The more you polish a rascal the meaner 
you make him. 

The religion that costs nothing is worth 
just that much. 

Loud praying may mean that God seems 
a good ways off. 

A pessimist believes that every chestnut 
has a worm in it. 

When we get in the wrong place our 
right place is empty. 

Those who are close with money are very 
often liberal with advice. 

A dissipated man, like the silkworm, 
weaves his own winding-sheet. 

When Joseph was down in Egypt he 
didn’t do as the Egyptians did. 

When a real Christian falls from grace, 
he always strikes on his knees. 

God and woman gave the world a Savior. 
Man and the devil crucified him. 

Taking something for your health is a 
good way to lose what you have. 


was incurred? We have told our employees 
that we would not expect them to share in 
any losses. We feel that even in the event 
of a year’s business showing a loss, it would 
be an injustice to ask them to bear any 
proportion of it beyond the loss they 
already sustained during the year by giving 
the increased efforts and care for which 
they receive no recompense.—The Inde- 
pendent, May 2, 1895. 


WEEKLIES. 


Nearly everyone is a homeopath when 
the collection-plate comes round. 

The poor have a thousand joys that the 
money of the rich cannot purchase. 

The richest man is the one who can give 
away the most without regretting it. 

It is a good thing for you to have riches, 
but a bad thing for riches to have you. 

It is doubtful if culture will ever be able 
to make a man stop snoring in his sleep. 

If angels had to live with some men, 
there would probably be more fallen ones. 

When people get close to God they don’t 
have any trouble about loving one another. 

Is it any more murder to kill a man in 
three seconds than to be ten years in 
doing it? 

The pastor who tries to carry his whole 
church on his shoulders will soon be very 
lame in the back. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

The New Woman who comes smoking, 
comes talking, and she talks to all lengths 
and breadths in fiction. But if this is true, 
has she come talking in any greater number 
than before? There were always women 
who liked the excitement of thin ice, in 
their choice of topics, especially if the 
water was not very deep underneath, and 
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this sort are still sliding about in conver- 
sation. Perhaps there is really a greater 
frankness in the matters spoken of in 
mixed companies than there was a genera- 
tion ago; but within the same period 
women have greatly abridged the freedom 
of their innocent relations with men in our 
own country. 

The chaperon has come, and has come to 
stay, in all her superfluity, as it would have 
been accounted by mothers of daughters 
when they were only daughters themselves. 
In this respect the American woman of 
1895 is vastly less new than the woman of 
1845, for what was really a novelty among 
young people, and of our own invention, 
has been exchanged, in good society at 
least, for a remnant of the old conditions 
which Europe has been slowly outgrowing, 
and which we had flung aside with our 
political allegiance to England. It was one 
of the few social growths indigenous to 
our soil, it was graceful and sweet and 
pretty, and it was rooted in our purer life; 
but for the last quarter of a century we 
have been rapidly recolonizing ourselves, 
and in nothing more than in our wish to 
extinguish the charming liberty that once 
existed among young people here. 

I suppose there is a sort of newness in 
women’s wish to know rather more of allsorts 
of things than they used; they have a great 
many contrivances for the improvement of 
their minds; they take up different varieties 
of work, sociological and economical; they 
interest themselves in the condition of the 
poor; they have opinions favorable to the 
unhappy; they wish to take large views, 
and to act helpfully and generously; and I 
should be very glad to believe that men are 
equally renewing themselves in the same 
ways. 

But we do not hear much of the New Man, 
and we are left to believe that he has not 


only not arrived, but has not started. No 
one really knows whether he has arrived 
or not, however, except the New Woman, 
and she is still uncertain herself, in life, 
that we have no means of authenticating 
him from her knowledge. In fiction, such 
fiction as I began with in this rambling 
inquiry, he is not a pleasant companion. 
He is rude to the new girl, brutally rude, 
and he is not very kind to the old girl. He 
says and does things that only the lady 
novelist has hitherto conceived of men’s 
doings, and his behavior in fiction makes 
us willing to get on without him in life for 
along time yet. What is certain is that 
if the New Man ever does come, the New 
Woman will be too good for him, just as 
the old woman is too good for the old man 
now, and always has been. 





THE INTERIOR. 


Stanley's chief reading while in “darkest 
Africa” was in the Bible, and Tennyson, 
and Browning’s “Asolando” furnished him 
a suitable thought for his epilogue. With 
such sources of inspiration to draw from, 
and the wonders of an unknown continent 
to describe, the charm and fascination of 
the great explorer’s narrative is easily 
explained. 


There has been much talk about the 
movement of gold to Europe during the 
past few months, and the inference has 
been that it was almost wholly due to 
financial and economical relations between 
Europe and America, but a calculation 
made at the British Embassy to the King 
of Italy makes it evident that no less than 
£20,000, or $100,000,000, are left in Italy 
every year by travelers, chiefly English and 
American. If to this sum be added the 
amounts of gold left in the other countries 
of Europe by American tourists, consider- 
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able light will be thrown on the question 
of “the movement of gold to Europe.” 


In China, it is said, they tie a red cord 
around a baby’s wrists so that it may grow 
up quiet and obedient. If a child turns out 
bad, they say “his parents forgot to bind 
his wrists.” In view of this custom, China 
will have no difficulty in understanding 
Japan’s terms of peace. The terms as 
accepted bind China’s wrists effectually, 
and though the best China could exact, 
are the most humiliating imposed upon any 
great nation in modern times. But even 
humiliating as they must be to a nation 
that has kept up in its court a semblance 
of belief in the almost universal supremacy 
of China and the awe she inspires in other 
nations, it is evident that Japan has been, 
under the circumstances, far more lenient 
and reasonable than was to have been 
expected of a nation flushed with success 
over a hereditary enemy and _ powerful 
neighbor. The reasons of Japan’s clem- 
ency are now beginning to disturb European 
nations somewhat, and in the rumored 
accounts of the ambitious projects of Japan 
may be found an explanation why the 
Emperor and his army have foregone the 
pleasure of a triumphal entry into Pekin. 
Should Japan through the terms she imposes 
on China succeed, as is evidently her hope, 
in modernizing this great Oriental nation, 
and allying it with herself, Asia may once 
more have a prominence in the history of 
the world it once had in the dawn of history. 


KATE FIELD’S WASHINGTON. 

The rich of to-day may be the poor of 
to-morrow, and it is absolutely necessary 
for self-preservation that girls born in 
affluent circumstances be taught some trade 
or profession, whereby, in case of reverses, 
they may earn honest livelihoods. How 
many girls in society, if thrown upon the 


world, could earn five dollars a week? Can 
they cook? Let their own tables tell the 
sad and indigestible tale. Are they good 
chambermaids? How is it possible, when 
going up and down stairs gives them back- 
aches? Have they scientific knowledge of 
the pianos over which they have wasted 
priceless hours? Have they a thorough 
knowledge of their own language? Does 
a smattering of French qualify them for 
teaching? Ah! I know all about it. I 
have gone through the phases of early 
luxury and subsequent battling with the 
world. So keenly do I feel the shortcom- 
ings of my own sex and the utter misery 
consequent upon them that were I a mother 
possessed of millions, my daughters should 
alb be taught the indispensable art of cook- 
ing, and whatever art, profession or trade 
for which they displayed aptitude. 

As a rule, women are incompetent work- 
ers, not because they have not the brains, 
but because they are superficially educated. 
The wonder to me is that women do so 
well, considering their miserable training 
and the traditions of society that are 
absorbed with their mothers’ milk. A girl’s 
demoralization begins with birth, and is 
almost thoroughly accomplished when she 
puts on long dresses. As a baby, she is 
made to look pretty; as a child at dancing- 
school, she hears about beaux and beauty; 
at day-school there is much less mental 
training than there is study of “style” and 
vapid accomplishments. The consequence 
is that boys starting with no greater natural 
advantages than their sisters, far outstrip 
them on arriving at maturity. Nothing 
less than inherent genius has saved the 
female sex from driveling idiocy. Nature 
has been so generous that it is about time 
common sense and education came to its 
assistance. ; 

And, first of all, women in what is called 
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“society” must themselves learn, and then 
teach their daughters to respect work, 
irrespective of sex. Why should the man 
merchant be socially welcome, and the 
woman merchant socially ostracized? Is ita 
virtue in Mr. Stewart to sell dry-goods, and a 
crime in Mrs. or Miss Blank to sell bonnets? 
A Chinaman would come to this conclusion 
were he a looker-on in New York. 

Not long ago I advised a young friend of 
mine, suddenly reduced in circumstances, to 
go into the millinery business. ‘You have 
exquisite taste,” [ said; “the occupation is 
thoroughly womanly, if you please, lady- 
like, and in a few years you will make more 
money than you can in any other way.” 
“I dare say you are right,” replied my 
society-ridden friend, “but I cannot bring 
myself to it. My relatives and acquain- 
tances would not speak to me.” 

Browbeaten by tradition, this young 
woman went out as governess, and a sweet 
life she leads, being bullied by the children 
and patronized by the parents. A woman 
competent to superintend the education of 
children ought to be treated with distin- 
guished consideration, but society thinks 
differently. Will Christian Associations 
take up this matter and make working-girls 
feel that they are to be honored, not pitied, 
because of their ability to earn bread? 
There is too much patronizing bestowed 
by the rich upon the poor. Institutions 
like the Christian Associations of this 
country are not charities. They are only 
exponents of a duty the wealthy owe to 
fellow-creatures in less fortunate circum- 
stances, and excellent as many of them are, 
they do not begin to cover the ground laid 
out for them. 

When I see the self-sacrifice and patient 
endurance of delicate girls living honorable 
lives in miserable tenements, I believe in 
the divinity of humanity. The amazement 
of society ought to be not at the debase- 
ment of the few, but at the herofe virtue of 
the many. Women alone can help women. 
Let false social barriers be removed, and 
the lack of thoroughness will not long be 
a crying evil. A woman is none the less 
womanly for being a good worker. Noone 
can excel who is not in earnest. Does not 
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the earnest woman mike the best sister, 
daughter, lover, wife and mother, as well as 
the best artist and artisan ? 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

Incidents which illustrate the quiet hero- 
ism and devotion to duty which animate 
perhaps the majority of men, are not so 
often forced on the attention that striking 
cases of unselfishness should be passed over 
in silence. When we learn of a banker 
having fled away with trust funds, and are 
startled by the discovery that some politic- 
ian has been looting his office, we are 
inclined to take somewhat pessimistic views 
of the honesty of men. Then when we pay 
the highest prices for our laundry and find 
the work ill done, and get bad cheese from 
the grocer when we paid for good, and wait 
a week for a workman who promised faith- 
fully to come in a hour, we are likely to 
become wildly inclusive in our estimate of 
the number of men who are liars and 
thieves. Trickery is all-pervading, and the 
fight against evil in business, finance and 
politics often seems a fight against insuper- 
able odds. That is one side of the picture, 
and a real side, it must be confessed. 

But there is another side. We see it in 
the lives of the great mass of men and 
women who work honestly, work in pain, 
risk death for others, feel the end coming 
in progressive stages while struggling on 
under some burden which may not in honor 
be laid down. 

Nobody need look far for examples of 
domestic heroism, the facts of which he 
cannot doubt and the quality of which the 
most hardened cynic cannot cavil at. One 
will think of a poor dying man daily drag- 
ging himself to his labor in the city from a 
suburban home, working to save something 
for wife and children, until he drops at his 
desk. Another will recall the girl who sur- 
renders all her own plans for a brother's 
education. The next finds in the newspa- 
per the story of the engineer who stayed at 
his post when he saw a wreck impending. 
Everybody has known these persons. Each 
one speaks louder for the dignity of human 
nature than a hundred orators and railroad 
builders. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
MAY. 
The Seats of the Mighty. 
Mars. 
A Week on Walden’s Ridge. 
A Faithful Failure. 
The Political Depravity of the Fa- 
thers. 
Dr. Rush and General Washington. 
A Singular Life. 
New Figures in Literature and Art. 
Tramps with an Enthusiast. 
Christmas Shopping at Assuan. 


BIBLICAL WORLD. 
MAY. 
John Albert Broadus. 
Introduction to the Gospel 
Luke. I. 
An Introduction to the Quran. III. 
The Teaching of Jesus: His Attitude 
Toward the Old Testament. V. 
Comparative-Religion Notes: Re- 
sults and Mission of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. 
Bible Study in College. 


of 


CHARITIES REVIEW. 
APRIL. 
Democracy and Charity. 
Social Regeneration. 
Model Working-girls’ Club from an 
American Point of View. 
Charity Work of Harvard. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
MAY. 

William Lloyd Garrison. 

The Foundations of Belief. 

The Doctrine of Scripture. 

Dante’s Use of the Divine Namein 
the “Divina Commedia.” 

What is Church Authority? 

James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 


CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
MAY. 

Elijah the Tishhite and Elijah of 
Jordan. 

Italians Becoming American Cit- 
izens. 

The Twin Cities. 

Commemoration of Historic Places 
in New Jersey. 


COSMOPOLITAN. 
MAY. 
Samarkand and Bokhara. 
Great Railway Systems of the Uni- 
ted States. 
The Pleasant Occupation of Tending 
Bees. 
My Goddaughter. 
Ceremonial Dishes of England. 
A Three-stranded Yarn. 
Saleswomen in the Great Stores. 
Another Dog. 
A Charmer of Men. 
Is Polar Research Remunerative? 


ECLECTIC. 
MAY. 
The Evolution of Modern Society in 
its Historical Aspects. 
Acting: An Art. 
Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Among the Snow Mountains of the 
Tyrol. 
The Referendum in Switzerland. 
India: Impressions. 
Nervous Diseases and Modern Life. 
The Humors of the House of Com- 
mons. 


HARPER’S. 
MAY. 

In Sunny Mississippi. 
True, I Talk of Dreams. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 

Are. 
La Tinaja Bonita—Story. 
Men’s Work among Women. 
By Hook or Crook—Story. 
Some Wanderings in Japan. 
People We Pass: Dutch 

White Slippers—Story. 
The Museum of the Prado, 
Hearts Insurgent. 


Kitty’s 


LEND A HAND. 
APRIL. 

Tuskeegee Negro Conference. 
Union in Vities. 

Board School Children and Their 

Food. 

School for Icelandic Women. 
Manassas Industrial School. 

















McCLURE'’S. 
MAY. 

Gaston Tissandier, the Balloonist. 
The Second Funeral of Napoleon. 
Human Documents: Bismarck. 
What She Could. 
A Prairie College. 
The Destruction of the Reno Gang. 
Journalism, 
Tammany. 


MAGAZINE OF POETRY. 
MAY. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley—with portrait. 
Clara Barton—with portrait. 
Louisa May Alcott—with portrait. 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood—with 
portrait. 
Miss Marietta Halley—with portrait. 
The Bibliographer: Literary His- 
tory, Notes, Poetic Forms. 
The History of Music—a Bibliogra- 
phy. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

MAY. 

Glimpses of Charles Dickens. 

Elementary Education. 

Our Situation as Viewed from With- 

out. 
Russia and England. 
Diplomacy and the Newspaper. 


| The Income Tax. 


The Future of Japan. By the Japan- 
ese Minister. 


OUTING. 
MAY. 

Chestnuts with a History. 
After Trout in Ireland. 
A May-day’s Canoeing. 
A Fishing Tramp in North Carolina 
Old Uncle Vanderveer. 
The Paris of China (Canton). 
Oxford in the “Eights” Week. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 
The Big Rodeo. 
The Illinois National Guard. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
MAY. 

Conventions and Summer Gather- 
ings of 1895 

The Art of John La Farge. 

Sir John Everett Millais, Bart. 

The Rt. Hon. Herbert Henry As- 
quith. 














